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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Professional theatre, staff, management. Full acting sched- 
ules. Comprehensive Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, 
C L A Ht E voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene 


building, lighting, costumes. Radio over local station. 
MANAGER 


PRODUCER 
N. Y. THEATRE AND 
ROAD COMPANIES 
FOR 26 YEARS 


WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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35 minutes from Broadway, in b 


Summer Term and special six week course for teachers 
and directors begin July Sth. 


Mildred Natwick, Vincent Price, Ernest Chappell, Edwin Strawbridge, 
Velma Royton, Viola Roach, Le Roi Operti. 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 
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DAYKARHANOVA’S 
SCHOOLS =S TAGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
in charming farmhouse 
near Brewster, N. Y. 
for 
STUDENTS & YOUNG ACTOors 
Also, special course for 
TEACHERS and DIRECTORS 


For full 29 W. 56ST.,N.Y, | 
information COlumbus 5-5834 
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ROBINSON-DUFF 


“The Great Teacher’”—DAVID BELASCO 
Individual or Group Instruction 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


‘OR rapid progress in acquiring the principles of acting study under this famous 

coach, whose ability to develop dramatic talent won the praise of the late David 
Belasco and other producers of his time. 

Under Miss Robi inson- -Duff's exclusive methods many of today's outstanding 


Teacher of Ina Claire, 




















have at d new artistic heights in the interpretation of difficultroles. freien, Hayes, Katharine 
Sag RS fepburn, Cornelia Otis 

S Course includes Diction, Pant pretation of Roles, Fy aed Jane Wyatt, 
and Stage ae Miriam Hopkins, Jean 


Arthur, Fay Bainter, 
Rosemary and Priscilla 
Lane, Ann Sothern, Clark 
Gable, Van Heflin, Tonio 
Selwart, Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Alan Curtis and 
many other celebrities. 


Students appear in Little aie. Plays 
attended by Producers and Talent Scouts. 
Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Training for Peano Students, 
Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and,other Public Speake 
Literature on request 235 E. 62nd Street, New York RHinelender 4-7900 
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Summer Course Starts July 8 Eleventh Annual Session 
FRANCES SCHOOL OF 

BANF FINE ARTS | 


July 28th — August 28th, 1943 | 








Offering courses in 
Art, Music, Drama, Short Story 
Writing, Weaving and Design, 
and Oral French | 


Instructors and leaders of international 
renown 


For Prospectus write: 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

















Dramatic Workshoya ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


ANNOUNCES SUMMER COURSES 
in Acting and Radio Technique, Speech and Dance 
beginning June 15th 


Fall term begins Monday, October 4 
APPLICATIONS and AUDITIONS now 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL—for actors, directors, supe vapid ae and radio artists. 

EVENING SESSION—for prof i d in war work, classes in all phases of theatre 
and radio. 

JUNIOR WORKSHOP—classes for children Saturday afternoons, 

FACULTY includes: Erwin Piscator, Directing; Stella Adler, Acting; John Gassner, Playwriting. 


For new catalog: 66 WEST 12th STREET, N. Y. C. — GR 7-6221 
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THE THEATRE PP 
AND RADIO of Columbia Pictures— 
A Powers Graduate 


Graduates are forging ahead on the stage, in 
radio and motion pictures as well as in teaching 
positions. 

Complete training for radio, stage and screen, 
Faculty of professionals. One and two year 
courses. 


For Catalog Address the Dean 
5 Evans Way 
Boston, Mass. 











DO YOU WANT A CAREER ON 
STAGE, SCREEN OR RADIO? 


Come to the Playhouse, as Marilyn Maxwell 
did, for the practical training for your career 
in the dramatic arts. Develop your talents with 
an organization that produces more than 60 
plays every year in a $650,000 theatrical plant. 
Professional instruction in acting, directing, : 
teaching and technical subjects. Experience be- 
fore paying audiences. Playhouse, now in its he 
26th year, has developed more players for the 
screen than any other single source. 

Write General Manager now for illustrated catalog. 


women sores teet PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE @© PASADENA © CALIFORNIA 
GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director...CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 
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MARILYN MAXWELL 
From the Playhouse she 
went under contract to 
M.G.M. Studio where her 
most recent role was in 
support of Robert Taylor 





























AMERICAN ACADEM 
ef DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 
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Summon 


RADIO 
(Workshop 


JULY 6- AUGUST 13 


The tenth year of New York Uni- 
versity’s Summer Radio Workshop, 
taught by professionals from the 
radio industry, under the personal 
direction of Robert J. Landry, 
America’s best known radio critic, 
now Director of Program Writing for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Courses in script writing, pro- 
duction and direction, radio news 
and publicity, music programming, 
field trips, attendance at network 
rehearsals through air time, lec- 
tures by outstanding radio per- 
sonalities, studio practice in acting, 
control room direction, behind-the- 
scenes acquaintance with big- 
time radio. 

New York University’s Summer 
Workshop, known from coast to 
coast, has trained hundreds now 
engaged in educational, public 
service and commercial radio. Em- 
phasis in 1943 session on wartime 
problems in programming. 

Open to college juniors and 
seniors; elementary, high school, 
college teachers and administra- 
tors; representatives of national 
organizations; radio station staff 
who wish a broader experience. 


lincludes: Earl L. McGill, 
famous CBS producer and director; 
Leon Goldstein, Director, News and 
Special Features, WMCA; Murray Dyer, 
CBS School of the Air; Burton Paulu, 
Manager, WLB; Luella Hoskins, Radio 
Department, New York University. 


Tuition $75.00. Undergraduate 
and graduate credit. Special stu- 
dents also admitted. 


Faculty 


For Bulletin JR giving full 
information address 


DIVISION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


New York University 
100 Washington Square East 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Studio Directo 


See for Yourself (Continued) 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1942) 
Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee in a 
flashing revue including pretty girls and 
Professor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


STARS ON ICE (July 2, 1942) Skippy 
Baxter heads a graceful, swirling show 
full of brilliant performers and first-rate 
clowning, music and movement. (Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz) 


JANIE (Sept. ro) a bright young thing 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK (Oct. 7) young 
America goes to war in Maxwell Ander- 
son’s gay, grim and heroic saga. With 
William Prince and Aline MacMahon. 
(Playwrights’ Company) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28) Die Fledermaus done 
into English for a merry operetta evening. 
(Lodewick Vroom for The New Opera Com- 


pany) 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH (Nov. 18) 
Thornton Wilder’s beguiling cosmic fool- 
eries with Frederic March, Florence EI- 
dridge, and Tallulah Bankhead in top form. 
(Michael Myerberg) 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW (Nov. 24) Paul 
Muni giving an outstanding performance 
in a first-rate revival of Elmer Rice's play. 
(John Golden) 





| THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30) farcical do- 

| ings in a crowded Washington hotel engi- 

| neered by George S. Kaufman, director of 
the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS (Jan. 7) 
Ethel Merman in top form with Paula 
Laurence, angular and riotous, in a thor- 
oughly delightful Cole Porter musical put 
together by Herbert and Dorothy Fields. 
(Michael Todd) 


DARK EYES (Jan. 14) three beguiling 
Russian actresses, Eugenie Leontovich, 
Elena Miramova and Ludmilla Toretzka, 
in a bit of nonsense concocted by the first 
two. Directed by the producer. (Jed Harris) 


THE PATRIOTS (Jan. 20) Sidney Kings- 
ley evokes the crucial years of this coun- 
try’s birth in an absorbing stage biography 
of Thomas Jefferson directed by Shepard 
Traube with Raymond Edward Johnson, 
Cecil Humphreys and House Jameson. 
(Playwrights’ Company and Rowland Steb- 
bin s) 


LADY IN THE DARK (Feb. 27) return 
engagement of the Moss Hart-Kurt Weill- 
Ira Gershwin musical, starring Gertrude 
Lawrence. (Sam Harris) 


HARRIET (Mar. 3) Helen Hayes as the 
authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin in the 
Ryerson-Clements Civil War biography of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. (Gilbert ‘Miller 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17) a rollicking 
adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert in 
the fast-moving Abbott manner with 
Jessie Royce Landis and Robert Keith. 
(George Abbott) 


*OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31) musical version of 
the Lynn Riggs folk play, Green Grow the 
Lilacs, with he and lyrics by Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd, score by Richard Rod- 

ers, sets by Lemuel Ayers, choreography 
~~ Agnes de Mille. Staging by Rouben 
Mamoulian. (Theatre Guild) 


*ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (April r) with 
Milton Berle, Ilona Massey, Arthur 
Treacher. Staged by John Murray Ander- 
son with Robert Alton dances and Watson 
Barratt sets. (The Shuberts, Alfred Bloom- 
ingdale and Lou Walters) 


*TOMORROW THE WORLD (April 14) 
by James Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau. Cast 
includes Ralph Bellamy, Shirley Booth, 
Skippy Homeier. Raymond Sovey sets, 
Elliott Nugent directs. (Theron Bamter- 
ger) 


THE CORN IS GREEN (May 3) return 
engagement of the Emlyn Williams play 
with Ethel Barrymore. (Herman Shumlin) 


SONS AND SOLDIERS (May 4) by Irwin 
Shaw, staged by Max Reinhardt and set 
by Norman Bel Geddes. (Max Reinhardt, 
Norman Bel Geddes and Richard Myers) 


THREE’S A FAMILY (May 5) by Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron. Staged by Mr. Ephron 
with scenery by Stewart Chaney. (John 
Golden) 


CLOSED 


COUNTERATTACK (Feb. 3—-A pril 17) 
THE PIRATE (Nov. 25—A pril 27) 
THE FIRST MILLION (A pril 28—May 1) 
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YEAR— 
Marching On! 





LIFE WITH FATHER 


'America’s Most Beloved Comedy 


| EMPIRE THEATRE, B’way 40 ST. 
{ Eves 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 , 
\ arr a 


——————— 


ear 
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“The funniest show we've seen in three 
years.” : ce. | 
— Walter Winchell | 
“A klickeroo... immensely funny.” | 
— Coleman, Mirror 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea., 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 | 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 | 











3rd Year! 


“The funniest play in the history 
of the world.” —H. ALLEN SMITH 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse present 


ARSENIC. 
OLD LACE 


A Comedy by Joseph Kesselring 


* 
FULTON THEATRE, West 46th St., New York 


4:40. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2:40 
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See for Yourself (Continued) 

ON THE SCREEN 
rHEATRE ARTS presents a monthly list 
of recommended films for the discrimi- | 
nating moviegoer. The editors make no 
effort to inciude all motion pictures that 
have entertainment value but confine 
their recommendations to those pictures 
that no intelligent fan will want to 
miss. Only recent fils, now or soon to 
be in general release, are included. 


AIR FORCE, the Howard Hawks epic of a 
B 17 Bomber, with a script by Dudley 
Nichols and an excellent no-star cast. 
Made with the co-operation of the United 
States Army Air Forces (lVarners) 


CASABLANCA, a slick tale of pre-invasion 
French West Africa with a luminous cast 
headed by Ingrid Bergman, Humphrey 
Bogart and Paul Henreid; a script by 
Julius and Philip Epstein and Howard 
Koch, and direction by Michael Curtiz 
with Arthur Edeson at the camera. (War- 
ners) 


DESERT VICTORY, film record of the 
rout of Rommel’s Afrika Korps by the 
British Eighth Army. Taken under actual 
combat conditions from El] Alamein to 
Tripoli. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


‘HE HUMAN COMEDY, William Saro- 
yan’s first venture in films, directed by 
Clarence Brown with Mickey Rooney and 








Jack Jenkins as Homer and Ulysses, and 
the town of Ithaca, California, sharing the 
honors as protagonist. Screen adapta- 
tion by Howard Estabrook. (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Ma yer) 


IN WHICH WE SERVE, the paean to the 
British Navy written, co-directed (with 
David Lean) and produced by Noel Cow- 
ard with a fine cast including Mr. Coward, 
John Mills, Bernard Miles and Celia 
Johnson. (United Artists) 


MISSION TO MOSCOW, Ambassador Jo- 
seph E. Davies’ book reenacted on film 
a pioneering effort on the American screen 
to promote understanding of our Soviet 
ally. Walter Huston plays the Ambassa- 
dor. (Warners) 


THE MOON IS DOWN, film version of the 
Steinbeck novel, made by Nunnally John- 
son as producer and scriptwriter, and 
Irving Pichel as director. Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke is the excellent Colonel Lanser. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE MORE THE MERRIER, gay comedy 
of wartime Washington, directed bv 
George Stevens with Jean Arthur, Joel 
McCrea and Charles Coburn. (Columbia) 


THE NEXT OF KIN, British production 
combining documentary and story film 
techniques to demonstrate the perils of 
careless talk. With a largely non-profes- 
sional cast. (Universal) 


SALUDOS AMIGOS, gav live-action-and- 
cartoon record of Walt Disney's trip to 
South America, with Donald Duck and 
other familiar members of the Disne\ 
stock company in South American sets 
ind costumes. (RAO) 


THIS LAND IS MINE, a potent anti-Nazi 
film, the first product of a notable new 
Nic hols, 


ind 


team Dudle. producer 
scriptwriter, and Jean Renoir, director. 
With Charles Laughton. (RKO 
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“NEWEST SURE-FIRE HIT" 
’ World Telegram 
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By James Gow and Arnaud d'Usseau 
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DOROTHY SANDS « SKIPPY HOMEIER 


BARRYMORE Thea., W. 47th St. Evs. 


8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 









2nd YEAR 


| “The best written, best cast, best directed, 

Hy best acted play of the season —a thriller- 
diller, plus.”... Danton Walker, News 
| 


| ANGEL 
| STREET 


| with 
i] JOHN JUDITH LEO G. 
EMERY EVELYN CARROLL 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 st. 


Evgs. Including Sunday 55¢—$}3.30 
| Mats. Sat. & Sun. 5$5¢—$2.20 

















“I have rarely laughed so hard or 
so mearly continuously. This is a 
George Abbott production of the 
best in tempo and timing and all 
the other desirabilities that label 
carries."’ Burton Rascoe, World Tel 


GEORGE ABBOTT'S COMEDY HIT 


KissordTese 


By F. HUGH HERBERT 


ROBERT 
KEITH 


JESSIE ROYCE 
LANDIS 


BILTMORE — 47th St. W. of Broadway 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 — $1.10 — $2.75 
Evenings, 8:40 — $1.10 — $3.30 
Mail Orders receive special attention 
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CHARLES LAUGHTON in This Land Is Mine, the potent anti-fascist film 
made by Dudley Nichols as producer and writer, Jean Renoir as director. 











Theatre Arts 


JUNE 1943 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


T. S. ELIOT ON THE NATURE 
OF POETRY — VLADIMIR 
NEMIROVICH-DANTCHEN KO 


i WOULD take more than a world con- 
flagration to divert the poets from 
their favorite pastime of examining the | 
nature of their art. It is no surprise | 
at all to find T. S. Eliot at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in February 1942 
delivering a Ker Memorial Lecture on 
‘The Music of Poetry’. Of all that he 
has to say, and there is much that is 
absorbing, theatregoers should find par- 
ticular interest in his words on dramatic 
verse. To its greatest English exponent, 
William Shakespeare, he ascribes the 
feat of carrying the poetic form through 
two major phases. ‘At some periods, the 
task of the poet is to explore the musical 
possibilities of an established convention 
of the relation of the idiom of verse to 


that of speech; at other periods the task TWENTY-SIX Christianis are re- 
.  hearsing feats of circus daring and 


is to catch up with the changes IN beauty in a local stable, along with 
thought and sensibility. . . . There are assorted horses and a disappearing 


times for exploration and times for ¢lephant, preparatory to their open- 
the development af the territory ing on Broadway in the spectacular 
Z Miss Underground. Boris Aronson, 
acquired... . whose circus drawing heads this 
‘The development of Shakespeare’s column, is blissfully engaged in de- 


verse can be roughly divided into two signing and painting the show’s 
twelve settings which will include 


periods. During the first, he was slowly the Cirque Medrano of Toulouse- 
adapting his form to colloquial speech: Lautrec and Picasso fame. 
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IN CANADA it’s The Army Show, 
and it is paralleling the career of its 
American prototype, This Is the 
Army, in several ways, but chiefly 
by being the hit of the season. Writ- 
ten by Frank Shuster and Johnny 
Wayne (whose previous output had 
been the last three annual shows 
at the University of Toronto), The 
Army Shaw was directed by Jack 
Arthur and Romney Brent. The 
proceeds of its trans-Canadian trek 
will go to the Troops Welfare Fund. 
@ 


MOSCOW recently announced the 
premiére of the first documentary 
film on the teaching of classical 
ballet. According to a cable to The 
New York Times, ‘the two-hour film 
takes you from the earliest stages — 
you see nine-year-olds practicing 
demipliés and battements tendus at 
the bar — to the final, accomplished 
fouettés and cabrioles of the older 
pupils. Each age is carefully shown 
in close-ups and often slow-motion 
photography.’ 

e 
THE newspaper PM prides itself on 
the news it has made in its few 
years of existence. Now it is making 
drama besides. The characters of 
Crockett Johnson’s PM cartoon, 
‘Barnaby’, will be the dramatis per- 
sonae for a musical comedy, adapted 
by Johnson and Matilda and Theo- 
dore Ferro. Harold Rome will supply 
the tunes. Mr. O’Malley, of course, 
will be the lead. The adapters are 
now presumably on the lookout for 
an actor with wings. 

@ 
IN SWEDEN John Steinbeck’s play 
of Norway and its German invaders 
seems credible enough, if critical 
and popular enthusiasm is a guide. 
The Stockholm production, which 
opened at the Blanche Theatre on 
March 17, was forced to move to 
the larger Oscar Theatre to fill the 
insistent demand for seats. 
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so that by the time he wrote Antony 
and Cleopatra he had devised a medium 
in which everything that any dramatic 
character might have to say, whether 
high or low, “poetical” or “prosaic”, 
could be said with naturalness and beauty. 
Having got to this point, he began to 
elaborate. The first period — of the poet 
who began with Venus and Adonis, but 
who had already, in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, begun to see what he had to do — 
is from artificiality to simplicity, from 
stiffness to suppleness. The later plays 
move from simplicity towards elabora- 
tion. He is occupied with the other task 
of the poet — doing the work of two 
poets in one lifetime — that of experi- 
menting to see how elaborate, how com- 
plicated, the music could be made 
without losing touch with colloquial 
speech altogether, and without his char- 
acters ceasing to be human beings. This 
is the poet of Cymbeline, The Winter's 
Tale, Pericles and The Tempest.’ 


we Vladimir Nemirovich-Dant- 
chenko died in April at the age 
of eighty-six, his career had successfully 
bridged two Russian worlds. He was 
still the active head of the Moscow Art 
Theatre and had just staged Bulgakov’s 
Last Days of Pushkin. This leading direc- 
tor of pre-Soviet days had lived to see 
his name on the list of Stalin Awards 
to artists in March, a list which included 
among other familiar names those of Olga 
Knipper-Chekhova and Ivan Moskvin of 
the Moscow Art Theatre. The highest 
acting award of all went to Ruben Simon- 
off for his playing of Cyrano with the 
Vakhtangoff Theatre, now in Omsk. 
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Spring Pleasures and Awards 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HILE nature indulged in unseasonable April snow showers, the 
\ \ Theatre Guild ushered in the spring with one of the sunniest 
events of recent years. 
‘Oh, what a beautiful mornin’, 
Oh, what a beautiful day, 
I got a beautiful feelin’ 
Everything’s goin’ my way,’ 
sings Curly, the dapper cowboy of Ok/ahoma!, and his song is an appro- 
priate introduction to the musical play which Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein 2d have fashioned from Lynn Riggs’ memorable 
Green Grow the Lilacs. It is a pellucid show, full of bright light and lilt- 
ing song, with dances, designed by Agnes de Mille, which epitomize the 
gaiety and graciousness of a lively occasion. The show has all the polish 
and precision of Broadway at its best, but it has escaped the dull devil 
of formula that so often haunts the musical comedy stage. Rouben 
Mamoulian’s direction, Lemuel Ayers’ crisp landscapes, Miles White’s 
costumes with their forceful display of color and their exaggeration of 
line emphasize a theatric ‘climate’ which, while very different from 
that of Lynn Riggs’ play, has its own special charms. Green Grow the 
Lilacs was an excursion into American backgrounds that had the lusty 
flavor of the plains. It was sweet and bitter, tender and violent, gay 
and raucous. Its speech had a poetry of its own which was both 
authentic and revelatory There was primitive violence, even bru- 
tality, in the ‘shivoree’ and a melting sadness in the lonely cowboy 
songs which the new version does not attempt to exploit. 

The musical, however, has availed itself of the plot and of a great 
deal of the dialogue of the play up to the ‘shivoree’ scene where it 
breaks away from the original to wind up in a sunny finale appropriate 
to the gayer and more superficial mood of the occasion. Oklahoma! is 
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laid in a thoroughly theatrical West where some of Richard Rodgers’ 
most enchanting melodies reaffirm the spirit of American folk music 
without making use of its content, just as Oscar Hammerstein’s lyrics 
catch up and embroider a phrase or two from Lynn Riggs’ dialogue to 
make such songs as the one already quoted or ‘The Surrey with the 
Fringe on the Top’ or ‘Pore Jud’. 

Agnes de Mille has designed the pattern of the dances in the same 
mood of re-creation rather than repetition. Her contribution to the ef- 
fectiveness of the show as a whole is outstanding, winning instant rec- 
ognition from theatre audiences that suddenly realized a dance can be 
comic, gaily satiric as well as lyric and robust. Miss de Mille’s dances 
do not interrupt the action with an arbitrary restatement of a lyric 
theme in terms of movement, but on the contrary they move the plot 
forward, enlarging its scope, enriching it with their own special con- 
tribution, as do Mr. Rodgers’ songs. Both are part of the fabric of 
the play in a way quite different from the effect achieved in the 
original production, in which genuine cowboy songs and folk dances 
were used, but they are entirely appropriate to the new form. The 
Hammerstein book, for instance, provides a dream sequence for 
Laurey which is a ballet in itself. Danced by Marc Platt and Katharine 
Sergava as the dream versions of the cowboy and the maiden, it is at 
once humorous, touching, gallant and sentimental. Its bevies of awk- 
ward farm girls and long-limbed horsemen astride imaginary broncos 
sweep the stage with gusts of merriment; they are the essence, the 
embodied spirit of the hearty girls and boys whose vigorous measures 
enliven the other scenes of the play. Most of the dances are based on 
folk forms but all have a fluency and wit peculiar to Miss de Mille’s 
choreography. 

The Theatre Guild and Mr. Mamoulian made a happy choice in 
casting Alfred Drake in the leading role. As Curly, Mr. Drake is 
pleasantly unaffected and direct, his voice nicely fitted to the occasion, 
his acting more than adequate to the modest demands made upon it. 
Joan Roberts brings an agreeable voice, youth and pulchritude to the 
simplified Laurey of the musical version while Betty Garde plays Aunt 
Eller with hearty good humor though without the bite and sting that 
Helen Westley imparted to the role in the play version. Mr. Ham- 
merstein has converted Ado Annie Carnes into a cartoon character to 
which Celeste Holm brings an unexpected comic punch, sketching in 
the outlines of the girl who ‘Cain’t Say No’ with large abandon. Her 
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foil is the pedlar man, developed from a single incident in the original 
into a shrewd, gay punchinello played by Joseph Buloff with his cus- 
tomary relish and resourcefulness. Lee Dixon as the stalwart, nimble- 
footed Will Parker (whose matrimonial complications involving Ado 
Annie are new to the plot), Howard da Silva as the sinister Jud Fry 
and those giddy little dancers, Joan McCracken, Kate Friedlich, 
Margit DeKova and Bambi Linn, give sharply individual perform- 
ances that linger in the mind’s eye. 


By way of proving that Broadway in spite of time, depression, war 
and taxes can go on producing, with one section of its multiple brain, 
the same shows that made it famous before the last war, a new Zieg feld 
Follies came to town —on April Fool’s Day. The theatrewise per- 
petrators of this latest, highly successful ‘Folly’ are the Messrs. 
Shubert, Alfred Bloomingdale and Lou Walters, who have filled 
the Winter Garden stage with the usual assortment of tall showgirls, 
brisk choruses, hard-working comedians and a varied collection of im- 
personators, acrobats and gangsters. Among the chief pleasures of a 
somewhat overpowering occasion are Robert Alton’s dances, with 
Jack Cole, Nadine Gae and Tommy Wonder contributing their 
specialties. Miles White again has dug into the apparently bottomless 
storehouse of his imagination for the lavish changes of costume for 
which Watson Barratt provides equally gorgeous settings. The heavy 
burden of keeping the laughs rolling evolves on Milton Berle’s ample 
shoulders. His explosive sentences that break down in the middle and 
then ride off in all directions, his burbling, luscious style, his inex- 
haustible bounce have their particular appeal to the risibles. His 
material is vintage and some of it has not kept well, but his ebullience 
is contagious and he knows where the laughter of his particular 
audience resides. John Murray Anderson has marshalled a production 
which shows no signs of shortages, especially in that line for which 
this ‘National Institution for Glorifying the American Girl’ is most 
celebrated. 

If Oklahoma! and the Ziegfeld Follies provide relief from present 
day realities, Tomorrow the World, presented by Theron Bamberger, 
brings its audience face to face with a searing problem which must be 
solved if and when we win the war. Twelve million youngsters have 
been warped and twisted in Hitler’s schools of crime. What can that 
world they intended to conquer do with them? (‘Today we rule 
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Germany, Tomorrow the world’ — so runs the Horst Wessel song). 

To conquer that world, the Fascist young have been trained since 
their impressionable infancy to idealize force, ruthlessness, blind 
obedience, prejudice and double dealing. The authors of Tomorrow the 
World, James Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau — two Hollywood writers 
making here their first excursion into theatre — have conceived the 
problem in simple but dramatic terms. They show the effect of the 
presence of a twelve-year-old German boy on an amiable, mid-Western 
household consisting of a professor, his motherless daughter, his 
sister, his fiancée. Emil is a nephew of the professor and therefore by 
birth half American, half German. His mother, who is dead, was a 
sister of the professor. His father, a liberal, a philosopher, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the world, has been killed in a concentration 
camp for his inability to bow down to the new Moloch. The son, 
subject since his earliest childhood to a thorough Nazi schooling, 
turns out, to his uncle’s surprise, to be the exact opposite of his father. 
He has been denatured, almost dehumanized by the ‘educational’ 
processes of the third Reich. Appearing in his Nazi uniform with 
swastika and knife complete, he proclaims his faith in the New Order 
and recites like a phonograph record the speeches on decadent de- 
mocracy, anti-semitism, the sins and the cowardice of his own father 
which had been hammered into his sensitive infant brain until they 
have become ineradicable. Or nearly so. 

The action of the play concerns Emil’s one-man battle against 
America in the form of his uncle’s family. He stirs up discord between 
his Aunt Jessie and his father’s fiancée, who is a Jewess and head of the 
progressive school to which he is sent. He is a liar, a bully and a 
spy and is soon thoroughly disliked by everyone except his cousin, the 
little girl of the household whom he rewards for her friendliness by 
hitting her over the head with a bookend when she discovers him steal- 
ing the key to her father’s laboratory. The concept of a world on 
which a whole generation of Emils will be let loose is terrifying in- 
deed. We have seen what Emil’s teachers and his elder brothers have 
done to this miserable globe. In due course they will die off — but 
the Emils of the world have another fifty years of active life. They 
will be part of the world our children live in. How is Emil — how are 
they — to be cured of this disease of mind and spirit? The authors 
indicate a hope. The Emil of the play does at last break down under his 
small cousin’s candid reasonableness, supplemented by some strong- 
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arm stuff from his uncle and a great deal of tact on the part of all con- 
cerned. It is, at least, a civilized formula for treating a vanquished 
enemy. 

In centring their play on two children, Mr. Gow and Mr. d’Usseau 
took a risk which Elliott Nugent’s casting and direction have brought 
to success. Skippy Homeier, making here his stage debut, is a veteran 
of the radio and has all the assurance of a seasoned trouper. His 
tight-cropped head, his hard, high voice with its well-trained German 
accent, his cold and aggressive manner are convincing throughout. 
He cannot compass the passages where he is supposed to exercise a 
certain native charm but his final breakdown has a harsh violence of 
its own, terrible rather than touching. Joyce Van Patten plays Pa- 
tricia with a light, gay touch. It is a winning part which she shares 
with Nancy Nugent, the director’s daughter (who is, incidentally, a 
member of the third generation of this actor family). The little girls 
alternate in the part, allowing each to pursue her schoolroom studies in 
her off time. 

The adult roles are played by Ralph Bellamy as the professor 
and Shirley Booth as the fiancée who is the chief exponent of the hu- 
manitarian approach. Both give uniformly pleasing performances, 
with Dorothy Sands as the devoted sister supplying an effective foil. 
Miss Sands etches her portrait of a capable, opinionated, exasperating 
but essentially pathetic type with precision and humanity. Elliott 
Nugent has directed the play with a minimum of violence, allowing 
two quiet, slow-paced first acts to build up to a poignant third when 
the ultimate fate of the child — and of the world — is in debate. 
There is much food for thought, disagreement and discussion in a play 
which boldly tackles one of the most baffling questions of the future 
and presents it in arresting form. 

The Family was also concerned with the fate of the next generation 
— in this case not of those who have wrecked the world but of the 
homeless victims of that wreckage. Victor Wolfson fashioned a play 
from Nina Federova’s story of a Russian family in exile, a play 
which introduced us to Granny, Lida, Tania and the small Dimi in 
person. The scene was set by Boris Aronson in the living room of the 
boarding house in the British Concession at Tientsin just at the mo- 
ment of the Japanese invasion. The family’s struggle for survival, their 
amiable relations with their strange boarders — fortune tellers, 
philosophers, dipsomaniacs, Chinese professors, mysterious Japs — 
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were all faithfully and often touchingly recreated on the stage. But a 
play of this kind is more a matter of atmosphere than of plot. Each 
character must be so vividly rounded, so perfectly fitted into the whole 
that every moment is a delight. With Lucile Watson invincibly Amer- 
ican as Granny, and Evelyn Varden suggesting a boardwalk gypsy 
rather than a Russian ‘fortune-teller to Royalty’, the essential flavor 
of this beguiling household was lacking. Arnold Korff succeeded in 
creating the needed intensity and depth of feeling in the brief scenes in 
which he appeared as the half-mad professor, and Carol Goodner gave 
a convincing performance as the despairing Englishwoman. But one or 
two sketches do not fill a canvas. The Family died for lack of the 
nourishment which might have been given it by a group of actors 
trained in detailed character delineation and in integrated effort. 


In the spring the theatre’s fancy turns blithely to thoughts 
of achievement and awards. It is the time of appraisals, of prize- 
giving. The Critics’ Circle and the Pulitzer Prize Committee meet in 
solemn judgment on the merits of the passing show. Last year the 
critics thought poorly of the whole output of the season. No American 
playwright was deemed worthy of mention while Noel Coward’s 
Blithe Spirit scored an enthusiastic accolade. This year the order was 
reversed. No foreign play was discussed, but several American plays 
were voted on, the award going by a clear majority (thirteen votes) to 
Sidney Kingsley’s The Patriots. The Skin of Our Teeth, Thornton 
Wilder’s cosmic circus, received six votes on the first and four votes on 
the final count; This Is the Army, one stalwart vote throughout. The 
discussion during the meeting revolved not upon the various merits of 
these and the other plays considered — The Eve of St. Mark, Harriet 
and Oklahoma! — but upon the degree to which Mr. Wilder is said to 
be indebted to James Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake for certain elements of 
his play. Only three of the eighteen good men and true there present 
had read Mr. Joyce’s special-language novel from beginning to end. 
Of these, two voted against, one for Mr. Wilder’s play. The others, in- 
cluding the present writer, based their judgment on the play itself, 
finding in its vivid theatrical presentation of far-flung issues, in its un- 
usual form and its poetic imagination something of lasting value and 
importance to the stage. 

The season just passed has been on the whole an uninspiring one. 
With the exception of The Skin of Our Teeth, there has been little to 
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CECIL HUMPHREYS as George Washington, in what might easily pass for 
a Gilbert Stuart portrait come alive. The play is Sidney Kingsley’s The 
Patriots, this season’s winner of the New York Critics’ Circle award. 
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THE EVE OF ST. MARK 


Sergeant Kriven, played by Robert Williams, and the little band of Ameri- 
can soldier boys left to defend an island outpost in the Pacific and to delay 
the enemy’s advance until overwhelmed. Permission to evacuate has just 
been received, but the joy will soon be dispelled in the grim realization that 
between the lines can be read an urgent plea to stay to the last man and the 
bitter end. To the right of the sergeant are Private Francis Marion and Pri- 
vate Quizz West, played by James Monk and William Prince. The Eve of St. 
Mark, Maxwell Anderson’s stern and stirring ‘portrait of the Unknown 
Soldier of World War II’, has spanned the season on Broadway. 
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TOMORROW THE WORLD 


Emil Bruckner, one of twelve million Nazi-trained German youth, confronts 
the enemy in the person of Leona Richards, progressive school teacher who 
is an American and, incidentally, a Jewess. The young Nazi is played by 
Skippy Homeier with a variety and power unusual in an actor himself so 
young; with nearly two years of radio experience behind him, this is his stage 
debut. Shirley Booth is the teacher in a finely modulated performance. To- 
morrow the World isa first play, written by James Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau, 
staged by Elliott Nugent in a Sovey set, produced by Theron Bamberger. 
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OKLAHOMA! 


Joseph Buloff as Ali Hakim, the pedlar; Celeste Holm as Ado Annie Carnes, 
the girl who ‘cain’t say no’; and Ralph Riggs as Ado Annie’s father in a 
comic moment the point of which no student of American manners will fail 
to catch. It is a predicament from which Ali Hakim has talked his way out 
many times before but on this occasion it is going to cost him some hard cash. 
The porch and the backdrop are Lemuel Ayers’. Miles White designed the 
costumes, finding his inspiration in a Sears Roebuck catalogue of the early 
1900's. Oklahoma! is the Theatre Guild’s hit musical play, scored by Richard 
Rodgers and staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 
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arouse unqualified enthusiasm. Mr. Wilder’s lively opus burst on 
the town in November to the accompaniment of a salvo of critical ap- 
proval. It became a hit overnight and has caused more contention 
among those who delight in it or despise it than has been meted out to 
any play since William Saroyan first beguiled and baffled the public 
with My Heart’s in the Highlands. Quite aside from the question of the 
degree of literary allusions contained in it, The Skin of Our Teeth has 
stirred up the kind of violence which any radical departure from the 
norm, even as disarmingly merry a one as this, is sure to arouse. It has 
in it the poetry and imagination our stage too often lacks, managing 
to be intelligent, literate, provocative and entertaining all at the same 
time. As presented by Michael Myerberg, with Tallulah Bankhead, 
Fredric March and Florence Eldridge in the leads, it is as rewarding a 
theatre event as the season has afforded, as the Pulitzer award just 
granted it emphasizes. 

The prize-winning The Patriots, with Raymond Edward Johnson, 
House Jameson and Cecil Humphreys as Jefferson, Hamilton and 
Washington, received the Critics’ award for the ‘dignity of its ma- 
terial, its thoughful projection of a great American theme, its vigorous 
approach to the characters portrayed and, in spite of certain limita- 
tions, its driving, final effect on the stage.’ Like the Ryerson-Clement 
Harriet, in which Helen Hayes impersonates Harriet Beecher Stowe 
so engagingly, it is a timely, workmanlike job that is an honor to the 
theatre. Such plays are important as indications of what the theatre 
can do in the way of affirming, through its appeal to the emotions, the 
bases of our national beliefs. They add nothing new to the sum total 
of theatre experience but much to its contemporary usefulness. 

Maxwell Anderson’s The Eve of St. Mark fills another crying need. 
It expresses in simple, deeply-felt terms what the war has meant and 
is meaning to millions of people today. It gives universal values to 
individual experience, sketching in broad strokes the portrait of the 
Unknown Soldier of World War II, the soldier who is everyone’s son or 
brother or sweetheart, who is essentially good, gay, touching and he- 
roic. Produced by the Playwrights Company (with William Prince and 
Aline MacMahon), it is the most outstanding of this season’s war 
plays. Altogether there have been twelve plays dealing directly with 
the war or using it as a background for melodramatic action. Four of 
them were imported, without striking success, from London; three 
were set in Russia. Of the latter group, Counterattack, offered by a new 
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producer, Lee Sabinson, had the longest run, though The Russian 
People, from the Guild’s repertory, and Winter Soldiers, given at the 
New School, had each its special values. Tomorrow the World is the 
latest addition to the roster of plays dealing with war issues and, with 
The Eve of St. Mark, the only one now on the boards. 

Though the season has been comparatively slim in the matter of 
new productions, there has been a slight improvement in the propor- 
tion of hits to failures. Thirty percent of the sixty-odd plays launched 
have managed to make good — not what would be considered a sound 
hazard in normal business practice, but an improvement on Broad- 
way’s past averages. The winter’s hits are headed by that sturdy 
group of hardy perennials — Life with Father, Arsenic and Old Lace, 
Blithe Spirit, Funior Miss, Angel Street, Uncle Harry. To these have 
been added a goodly array of merry-makers — laughter being in high 
demand these days. Fanie, Dark Eyes, The Doughgirls, Kiss and Tell 
are among the farce-comedies geared to divert the tired war-worker. 
Musicals and revues have had a curious fate. Far fewer have come in 
than were scheduled and of these several have unexpectedly faded away. 
Among the major song-and-dance successes, however, there are some 
which contain memorable delights: By Fupiter with Ray Bolger’s in- 
imitable comedy dancing; Stars on Ice with its exquisite movement and 
roaring comedy-on-skates; Star and Garter with its glorified burlesque 
and the very special humors of Gypsy Rose Lee. To these, of last 
summer’s vintage, only four have survived of the fifteen elaborate 
new productions of the winter. Oklahoma! and the Ziegfeld Follies 
have joined Something for the Boys and Rosalinda as 1943’s chief 
contributions to the gaiety of nations. 

Some of the happiest hours in the theatre have been provided, as is 
only right, by the actors. Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in The 
Pirate led a riotous, merry rout through the tropic splendors of a 
nineteenth-century West Indian romance. Katharine Cornell, Judith 
Anderson and other members of the cast of The Three Sisters gave to 
those who enjoy it the keen pleasure of seeing fine acting in one of the 
world’s great plays. Canada Lee in Native Son, Helen Hayes in 
Harriet, Paul Muni in Counsellor-at-Law each contributed to the sum 
total of a season which, though not brilliant, was greatly enriched by 
these outstanding performances. 
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Notes on Radio 
JOHN ANDERSON 


A A professional drama critic of long sitting, I am aware that from 
the lofty viewpoint of the theatre the radio is only slightly 
lower than the movies. The fastidious Mr. Nathan, presumably a burp 
expert among other things, has found some of its procedures ‘akin to 
a not very engrossing case of hiccoughs’, and Fred Allen, certainly an 
alleviating ornament to the kilocycles, has recently described the 
microphone art (if I may translate delicately) as an alliance of pre- 
plumbing sanitation and a modern ventilating system. There have 
been times when I have thought of it as a form of intellectual bubble- 
gum. 

These strictly professional opinions have had even more violent 
confirmation from the listening public. For direct action none was 
more spectacular, I suppose, than the criticism of Prof. Sea Gull, 
whose fabulous profile recently appeared in The New Yorker. It was 
the penniless professor who, on inheriting a small sum of money, in- 
dulged his luxurious fancy by purchasing a rather expensive radio set 
and then, after taking it out to the curbside of Sixth Avenue, there 
kicking it exultantly to pieces. There was a somewhat more mordant 
tinge to the reprisal taken by another listener in higher brackets whose 
annoyance on hearing the late ‘Town Crier’ on his radio led him to 
rush out and buy another receiving set to shout him down. 

On the other hand there are deep and abiding satisfactions to 
be had. Even before Willie Howard convulsed the nation these years 
ago by yelling at his radio in an edition of The Scandals, my Aunt 
Mary, with no humorous intentions whatever, used to turn on Sunday 
sermons and give them the running fire of some pretty trenchant, 
though verbal, footnotes. I was always sorry that the preachers 
couldn’t hear her, for they would have been better preachers. ‘What’, 
she used to say, ‘do they take me for?’ Surely not, I felt, for a ride. 

For my own part my contact with this peculiar medium has 
veered between the practical and the academic. Years ago when the 
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venerated stores and ecclesiastic supply houses along Barclay and 
Church Streets were outraged by the appearance of odd-looking shops 
purveying gadgets for homemade crystal sets, I even broadcast at 
the urgent invitation of Bruce Gould, over a station which, if I am 
not mistaken, was hidden away somewhere in the recesses of Gimbel’s 
store but at an hour so late as to arouse the suspicions of a night 
watchman, who plainly didn’t believe in the wireless anyway. I 
have never been able to rid myself of the notion that for all anyone 
ever heard of that chatty occasion, I might as well have gone into a 
phone booth at the nearest speakeasy and talked to myself. Might, 
in fact, better. 

Since that tentative and, I suspect, surreptitious debut, I have 
had, in one way or another, frequent contact with the heterodynes, 
both super and duper, sometimes for pay, sometimes not. Besides 
what may be called my personal appearances as commentator in 
broadcasts of varying hook-ups ranging from pure whim-wham to the 
august matters of ‘Invitation to Learning’, I have chaperoned for an 
eminent sponsor a program which, in my time, has rejoiced in the 
somewhat dissimilar services of the late Dr. Woollcott and Paulette 
Goddard, of Bette Davis, Lunt and Fontanne, Errol Flynn, Carl 
Sandburg, Tyrone Power, Orson Welles, Helen Hayes and Loretta 
Young. They have been served in the way of scripts by such well- 
known radio writers as Corwin, Tallman, Richards and Oboler, and by 
such legitimate dramatists (no offense, gentlemen) as Robert E. 
Sherwood and Maxwell Anderson and by the unique and alas! now 
dead, but still singing voice of Steve Benét. And all wrought together 
under an astute and resourceful director. 

Wherefore it is obvious that there has been on this and certain 
other programs ‘much throwing about of brains’ with the most 
honorable intent, and if I do say so who should not, quite frequently 
with superb and even brilliant results. 

We may, therefore, assume in the present premises that, unlike 
the automobile and midget golf, the radio is here to stay. We may even 
accept the idea that, however great its mechanical and artistic 
development, it is still, with the politest meaning possible, in its in- 
fancy. Without television and strictly as non-visual entertainment 
it presents, I believe, wonderful possibilities. 

Foremost among these is language — the written and spoken 
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word. As a medium of sound the radio is above everything else the 
domain of music, whether by Beethoven or Brahms, Whitman, 
Sandburg, or Benét. It needs writers of clear vision, sharp imagery 
and simple eloquence. For its sightless world it needs words that can 
make pictures. Yet its early handicap has been the handicap of the 
early movies, which were made by men thinking, not in a fluent 
medium, but in the stiff terms of the still camera. Too much radio 
talk is the defaced coinage of daily use. 

It is here, perhaps, that we should consider the dual nature 
of the radio. It is both a means of direct communication, as news, for 
instance, or discussion, or public address, and, on another level, a 
medium of narrative and dramatic art. In this way, of course, it is also 
comparable to the films, since they, too, present news pictures as a 
lesser part of the cinema function. 

For this reason we must accept the distinction between the 
radio as an instrument of everyday, routine information, and the 
radio as a potential art. One difficulty in making this division lies in 
the fact that the same instrument is used for both, while ‘The Living 
Newspaper’, to cite the only parallel in the theatre, did use theatrical 
terms to express its meaning and became part of the drama. This is one 
reason it has been difficult for the radio to divest itself of ordinary 
speech and accept the terms of higher expression when it turns from 
the daily average to the special domain of language that is its greatest 
asset. 

The further point may be made that when the language of current 
events touches this higher level, as when such masters as Churchill 
and Roosevelt are at the microphone, we notice at once the heightened 
values — not merely in the gauge of public pressure and importance, 
but in the style and finish, the intent, design and execution — in 
short the art —of the radio, translated with deceptive ease to a 
common denominator. Here you have artists in intimate oratory using 
a new and colloquial medium as if they had invented it for their 
special purposes. In a unique way they have sensibly taken a dem- 
ocratic medium to dramatize the democratic ideal of leadership, and 
used it as artists with full knowledge of values and effects. If Woodrow 
Wilson had had the use of the radio for his rare eloquence and his 
curiously repressed fire in delivery which belied the ascetic chill of his 
appearance, things might easily have been different. It is tragically 
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ironic that Hitler’s amplified blabber of chaos reached the world’s 
ear instead. 

As a strictly dramatic medium, however, the radio finds itself 
under three major handicaps: Brevity of programs, Transience of 
effect, Business domination. 

Of these three the last is the most important, since it may be 
held in some degree responsible for the other two — and for a great 
deal more besides. 

In its present set-up, the commercial radio represents an effort to 
reconcile two points of view that have been diametrically opposed 
since their first emergence in the life of man — art and business. 
Dealers may make a profit on pictures, but a painter can paint 
whether they do or not. Producers certainly present plays with every 
intent of making money, but a playwright may write what he pleases 
and his success will depend ultimately on his ability, or on the public, 
or on both. 

The public can’t get the messages of the airwaves until somebody 
has paid for delivery, somebody interested in something not strictly 
concerned with the value of the radio material except as a vehicle for 
advertising. Obviously this does not include the non-sponsored, or 
sustaining programs, many of which are excellent. 

Nor do I mean to say that all sponsors have a crass and hopelessly 
selfish attitude towards their radio programs. They want results, 
obviously. They spend enormous sums in a medium leased for business 
purposes and they expect to profit by it. If some of them are willing to 
descend to the slap-happy level of singing commercials, serialized 
drivel and maudlin bunk, at least there are others that have enough 
sense of their own integrity and public responsibility to use the 
medium decently. 

But finally the microphone stands there as a boundary line 
between the office mind and the studio mind, and the ultimate 
decision rests inevitably with the owner of air time. If the author 
doesn’t like it, he can withdraw his script, and I must add that I have 
usually seen the author have his way without much fuss — except in 
the matter of network censorship, which often seems silly and squeam- 
ish and geared to the age of bloomers. 

All this does, however, contribute to the author’s suspicion 
that the radio isn’t worth it. This suspicion is supported powerfully by 
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two other considerations — one is the difficulty of working in a 
restricted time limit, and the other, which goes to the deepest point of 
creative consciousness, is the impermanence of the created work. 

A playwright is an exceptional fellow indeed whose work is heard 
by more than a million playgoers in a stage run. But the knowledge 
that his play exists from night to night cannot be offset by the knowl- 
edge that in one half hour he may reach ten or fifteen times as many 
people as his play would reach in a theatre, if it broke all records. I 
think actually the feeling is prompted by the thought that an audience 
night after night is a measure of the author’s success, whereas one 
performance on the air proves nothing by comparison. There it is, and 
it’s over with. Like Sisyphus, the radio begins work all over again 
every day. Yesterday’s program is deader even than yesterday’s 
newspaper. 

This reasonable prejudice could be relieved to some extent if the 
sponsors and networks could be persuaded that programs might be 
repeated. Music is repeated (and how!), yet the notion that a dramatic 
show may be worthy of the same privilege is a point radio planning has 
seldom reached. I have heard many programs (and not merely ones 
that I’ve been connected with) that I should like to hear again. Why 
not? 

As for the matter of time, the problem is even worse. Short periods, 
with rigid limits, are not easy to work in. Some spots on the air are 
more desirable than others and this makes the commercial setup 
inflexible. Often a sponsor waits years to get the period he wants, and 
even then it may have to be assembled by juggling other programs in 
station shifts, and so on. 

If the evolution of dramatic expression had been reversed and 
the theatre had evolved after thousands of years of movies and radio, 
and had found itself constricted in time, we should very likely have 
had no drama at all. Normal stage traffic is two hours and a half; the 
average studio drama is 24 minutes, shorter even than the shortest 
one-acter. 

Yet it is, in spite of all these drawbacks, capable of extraordinary 
effect. It needs candid and informed criticism. It needs boldness in 
solving some of its technical problems, and exploring its possibilities. 
Only now are first-rate directors focusing the microphone as the 
movie director focuses the camera. The mechanical method of 
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transition from one scene to another by way of music bridges has 
obvious flaws, and a limit may be found to fix the length of a single 
scene, but matters of flashback and perspective are remarkably 
handled. Some sound effects are simple and lifelike; others apparently 
impossible. 

The important fact is that the illusion lies in the spoken word. The 
actor is shorn of all equipment except voice, and some of the more 
experienced radio actors can make the average actor sound sick. 

It is true that radio actors, unaccustomed to theatre projection, 
are not always as successful on the stage as they are at the microphone, 
but obviously their vocal equipment is an invitation to first-rate 
writers. The theatre could profit by the radio example of voice rich- 
ness and between them we might not only enhance the power of radio 
drama, but bring back to the real theatre the authority of style in 
writing and the eloquence of language. 

It seems to me that the public ear may be ready for it. 


Guns from Plowshares* 


FIGHT neither for destiny, nor fame 
Nor money, nor the evasion of youth; 
Mine’s not the battle of man against brother 
Nor wresting from the wicked the Shield of Truth. 


These are the trappings of men far wiser 

My reason is direct and simple as the rain 

In my hand I hold what was once a plowshare 
Perhaps some spring — I can set it to earth again. 


Cpl. Roger Whalen Busha 
* Reprinted by permission from the New York Herald Tribune. 

















THE WOMEN DESIGN BY ANTONIN HEYTHUM 


For its 643rd production the Pasadena Playhouse, Gilmor Brown, direc- 
tor, turned, this winter, to Clare Boothe’s The Women and a pair of Czech 
guest artists, Antonin and Charlotta Heythum, to design and supervise the 
sets and costumes. A New York skyline and skyscraper units supplied the 
constant motifs of the settings. Above, the Reno hotel room of Scene g, a unit 
set placed against an actual Reno postcard, enlarged to form a backdrop. 
When the call from New York comes through, flz ashes of light bring the sky- 
line through the postcard drop. Mr. Heythum designed the play between 
busy hours of conducting war courses as head of the Industrial Section of the 
California Institute of Technology. 





— 


THE WOMEN DESIGN BY ANTONIN HEYTHUM 


Crystal’s bathroom for Scene 10 of the Pasadena Playhouse production of 
the Clare Boothe satire. Here the forestz ige to the audience’s left is used, 
with skyscraper units at each side. Antonin and Charlotta Heythum, long 
workers in the Czech theatre and former art directors of the National The- 
atre in Prague, came to this country in 1939, Mr. Heythum to design the 
Czechoslovakian pavilion at the New York and San Francisco Worlds Fairs. 
Last year he designed the New York Studio Theatre production of King 
Lear. This and other productions have been illustrated from time to time 
in THEATRE ARTS, and the two artists contributed an article on the National 
Theatre of Prague to the February issue of 1940. 























Howard Bay 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


N JANUARY 1937 Max Reinhardt’s mammoth enterprise, The Eternal 

Road,made its long-delayed appearance on Broadway. Almost exactly 
a month later, Marching Song, a Theatre Union production, opened a 
few blocks away. The two titles proved to be conveniently symbolic 
of the state of theatre affairs at the time. The Eternal Road was leading 
rapidly to the end of the New Stagecraft — dominated by the per- 
sonality of one or another great theatre man — which made Adolphe 
Appia and Gordon Craig its European archangels and which, at its 
most lavish, had produced the earlier Reinhardt-Geddes work, The 
Miracle. It was the end of the era when a producer, with confidence in 
an artist’s vision, would give such a man free rein to create a theatre 
work that was greater than the sum of its parts and damn the expense. 
Marching Song, on the other hand, heralded the rapid gains that were 
already being made for a new kind of theatre, a theatre with a dom- 
inating social consciousness geared to the needs of its own, often 
organized, audience. It was a depression child and firmly ruled by the 
hard facts of finance. 

In terms of the designer the change was also apparent. Norman 
Geddes designed The Eternal Road. Although his work for that spec- 
tacle was tightly manacled to the Reinhardt scheme of things, his 
hand was easily discernible. The walls of the Manhattan Opera House 
had been broken out and the stage moved into the audience’s lap with 
a freedom of conception that left no doubt of the artist’s identity. 
Here was the work of a designer who was also a theatre man capable of 
conceiving, producing and directing a total production as he had done 
often before and would do again. In Marching Song, Broadway found 
a new designing talent, Howard Bay, who was a symbol of the new 
theatre order as well. He was a scene designer pure and simple, and if 
he had ideas about the other theatre functions, he had no desire to 
take them upon himself. Let the playwright, the director and the 
actors do their job; his was designing settings. By the time Howard 
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Bay came along, there was seldom a chance for the worker in the 
theatre to escape the hard practicalities of his job. Producers who 
considered themselves patrons of an art were giving way to business 
men to whom a show was a property, no more. There was neither 
time nor opportunity to develop a dramatic scheme slowly and or- 
ganically; the four-week span from conception to opening night 
was the prevailing Broadway rule. 

Fortunately for Howard Bay, the Federal Theatre came into exist- 
ence when he first started work, bringing with it opportunities that 
the commercial world no longer made possible. On a work relief pro- 
gram, time was no object, and the production conferences that went on 
during a show’s development were invaluable aids to theatre growth. 
Commercial success was no object, and so experiment thrived. Ex- 
penses must be kept down, but ingenuity had a free hand. In this 
atmosphere, designers in particular flourished; the Federal Theatre 
Project’s proudest boast is the designing talents it developed, notably 
Howard Bay, Nat Karson, Samuel Leve and Perry Watkins. 

Bay had already done two Federal Theatre shows before Marching 
Song brought him his first commercial job. They were Chalk Dust and 
Battle Hymn. He continued with the Project until its end in 1939, 
doing two plays a year with occasional excursions back to the Broad- 
way showshop. In 1937 he designed Virgil Geddes’ Native Ground 
with its plowed-field background, and Power, which was his first Liv- 
ing Newspaper. In Power, too, he made his first use of projected 
backgrounds. His commercial jobs that year included Sunup to 
Sundown and The Merry Wives of Windsor, both of which proved 
shortlived. 

In 1938 came One-Third of a Nation with the tenement-house set 
which marked for Bay a repetition of his Marching Song success. There 
were two productions of One-Third of a Nation. For the earlier one 
in Poughkeepsie, Howard Bay had conceived the idea of suspending 
over the heads of the audience enlarged and distorted objects rep- 
resenting the conditions under which the one-third lives — leaky 
faucets, broken stairs, open garbage cans, roach-infested sinks. As the 
scenes progressed, the play of light would pick up and emphasize the 
pertinent object, the particular villain of the moment. This was quite a 
different conception from the one that New York theatregoers finally 
saw. In the new version, Bay cast his lot for once with realism, 
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transplanting a tenement to the stage, with its front wall removed 
to show the tragic scenes along the face of the interior. Here is the 
only time in his career that he allowed his setting to dominate the 
stage. The tenement was the thing, the hero — or the villain — of 
the drama, and as it appeared on stage it played its part in making 
One-Third of a Nation the most memorable of the Living Newspapers. 

Trojan Incident was Bay’s second Federal Theatre production in 
1938. The next year came Life and Death of an American, his last 
show on the Project. For Life and Death he conceived a series of 
painted backdrops framed by a billboard portal, concentrated indica- 
tions of the scene that unrolled before them. A time clock represented 
a factory, a field of crosses strung with barbed wire and topped by 
soldiers’ helmets a battlefield, an enormous smelting pot a steel mill, 
and so on. 

When the Federal Theatre Project came to an end, Howard Bay 
had had an education, one that he had not been able to find in the 
several schools through which he had pursued his single-minded 
ambition to become a scene designer. It was the practical release of 
actual working experience that all of the academic teaching — in- 
cluding a year at Carnegie Tech — had failed to give him. With these 
inadequacies in his own early education in mind, Bay recently made a 
summer’s journey to the University of Michigan to teach design as 
he would have liked to learn it. He brought with him a scene painter, 
Horace Armistead, and a stage carpenter, William Kellam, both at 
the top of their professions in New York. The summer’s curriculum 
was planned in terms of saws and pulleys, lights and paint, instead 
of lectures and vague aesthetic principles. There were few finished 
shows to beguile Ann Arbor’s residents; production was sacrificed 
to learning. But teachers and students were satisfied that the experi- 
ment was a success. 

By the time Howard Bay had turned teacher, he was already an 
established practitioner. He had finished out 1939 with the scenery for 
The Little Foxes, a single room that reflected in subtle ways the 
predatory strain of its inhabitants. The next three years saw him 
credited with The Fifth Column, Morning Star, The Corn Is Green, 
The Man With Blond Hair, Brooklyn USA, Fohnny 2 x 4, The Strings 
My Lord Are False, The Moon Is Down and Uncle Harry. Besides 
these, he found time to design both sets and costumes for Leon 
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Barzin’s experimental opera season at Carnegie Hall in 1940 and to 
spend one summer at the Bucks County Playhouse, turning out 29 
sets in 12 weeks. This season his shows have included The Eve of St. 
Mark, The Great Big Doorstep, The Patriots, Franklin Street, and his 
first two musicals, Count Me In and Something for the Boys. 

Both in types of production and in methods of design, that record 
is one of variety and enterprise. It bespeaks a persistent struggle 
against the kind of typecasting that threatens designers as inexorably 
as it does actors. At one time or another, Howard Bay has been 
labelled ‘official designer to the left-wing theatre’, “symbolist’, 
‘realist’, among other things, but these are tags that fade on examina- 
tion; the fact is that all kinds of theatrical entertainment hold their 
charms and there is none that Bay would refuse to do, given faith in 
the script at hand. Guided by only one prevailing rule — ‘to make 
each setting an intensification of the play’s own theme’ — he remains 
necessarily flexible in his approach to the theory and mechanics of de- 
sign. Each play dictates its own rules, its own methods. Bay finds him- 
self in perpetual revolt against those designers who gear their settings 
to their own predilections instead of to the qualities of the play. But 
for all his animosity toward the self-conscious imposition of a de- 
signer’s own style on a show, Howard Bay’s impress is indelibly on his 
own work. One has only to see the exhibit of designs which he recently 
held at the Alvin Theatre to recognize that his character as a designer 
has not, in fact, been engulfed by his sound belief that ‘the play’s the 
thing.’ 

This sense of the supremacy of the play and Bay’s conviction 
that his talents are confined to setting the stage have made his 
director of crucial importance to the successful culmination of his own 
work. A brief glance at the record supports this. Many of Bay’s 
happiest efforts have been in collaboration with the same director, 
Lem Ward, who, up to his sudden death this fall, was Broadway’s 
brightest directorial hope. Their association dates from the last 
rehearsals of Marching Song. It was Ward who staged One-Third of a 
Nation for the Federal Theatre. Brooklyn USA, Uncle Harry and The 
Eve of St. Mark were their combined product, and they were working 
together on The Patriots at the time of Ward’s death. At a recent 
memorial meeting, Bay spoke of Lem Ward’s ideas about naturalism 
and the function of theatre design. Because Bay’s words reflect so 
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SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS 


Howard Bay branched out this fall with the sets for his first two musicals: 
the short-lived Count Me In and Something for the Bovs, the lusty hit that is 
still pe acking them in after four months on Broadway. A pair of designs for 
the former appeared i in the October 1942 issue. For Something for the Bovs 
his agreeable assignment was to produce a background suitable to the lavish 
production that Michael Todd had assembled: Ethel Merman, Allen Jenkins 
and Paula Lawrence for the leads; Cole Porter music and Herbert and Dor- 
othy Fields book; Billy Livingston costumes. For the opening scene Bay de- 
signed the patio dante, with a central floor space large enough to accommo- 
date a full-sized chorus in the throes of Jack Cole’s energetic dance patterns, 
and a sidewalk cafe to the left for intimate scenes. The roster of settings also 
includes the patio of a Texas ranch complete with conveyor belt), an air- 
plane interior, a brief front-face view of the same plane i in full fight towards 
the audience, and the climactic scene of an open-air ballroom, with a gold- 
leafed cantilevered roof reaching into a distant midnight sky. 
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THE LOVE OF THREE ORANGES 


Two scenes from a project by Howard Bay for Prokofiett’s satiric opera. 
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L’ENFANT TERRIBLE 


Another project by Howard Bay, this time for John Lloyd's adaptation in 
English of the Jean Cocteau play, L’ Enfant Terrible. It is experiments such 
as these that help a designer to discover his powers and broaden his scope. 
A Guggenheim Fellowship in 1g40 gave Bay an invaluable breathing space 
between commercial productions and a chance to develop new theatre ideas. 
He has dreams of designing Macbeth and Othello and has already set forth his 
conception of that designers’ warhorse, Peer Gynt. In THEATRE ARTS for No 

vember 1938 and October 1941 are drawings trom two other projects: the 
\uden-Isherwood fantasy, The Dog Beneath the Skin, and Marc Blitzstein’s 
\o for an Answer. Much of his Broadw ay work, too, can be follow ed through 
the years in the pages of this magazine: Marching Song, May 1937; One 

Third of a Nation, March 1938; The Life and Death of an .dmerican, August 
1939; The Fifth Column, March 1940; Brooklyn US.1, February 1942; The 
Vioon 1s Down, April 1942. 
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IT’S UP TO YOU 

Four slides from the twenty-four that Howard Bay contrived as projected 
scenery for the Department of Agriculture show, /?’s Up to You. They are 
shorthand representations of a farmhouse interior, a kitchen, a butcher shop 
and a bus turnstile. The show, designed to tell the story of food rationing, 
was written by Arthur ser and staged by Elia Kazan in two versions — a 
full-length show running 1% hours and a 14-hour tabloid version to be 
played in the Skouras movie cabs and in college and community theatres 
through the country. /?’s Up to You has music by Earl Robinson, notably in 
the hit song ‘Porterhouse L ucy,’ the tale of a temptress, danced in New Y ork 
by Helen Tamiris. There are also two film sequences in the longer script 
especially made for the show and synchronized with the stage action. The co- 
producers, besides the Department of Agriculture, include the Skouras 
Theatres, the American Theatre Wing, the food industries and the O.W.I. 
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HOWARD BAY 


aptly his own convictions, they are well worth quoting here: 

‘Lem was a firm disbeliever in naturalism, which has no yardstick 
of truth but uncritically transplants mannerisms and props on to the 
stage until the actors and the stage are full. Scanning the papers 
the next day [after an opening] was a continual source of harmless 
fun as we came across “a triumph of naturalism” or “you can practi- 
cally smell the —’’, whatever it happened to be. This illusion was the 
consequence of the total impact of the intense, inner reality of the 
drama, not the visual externals which never were naturalistic but 
always a seemingly accidental selection of inevitable components of an 
environment. 

‘Too often the director-designer relation is a negative thing; a 
matter of building around pre-set action requirements of ground plan, 
tastefully decorating around these boundaries, establishing a static 
mood when the curtain goes up the first time, providing comfortable 
furniture to give the actor a clubroom atmosphere, etc. With Lem the 
scenic environment in which his people lived was a positive, active 
organism. . . . If the boys crammed together in the backroom and 
breathed down one another’s necks, that fact was accentuated and ex- 
ploited, not diluted by opening up the space for free, easy crosses. The 
key activity of a scene was found and the scene pivoted around it so 
that even the physical scenery was imbued with its full meaning only 
in the progress of the playing.’ 

The concept of scenery that is ‘imbued with its full meaning only in 
the progress of the playing’ is important to Bay and its application 
is repeatedly discernible in his work. It was manifest in the backroom 
half of the candy-shop set in Brooklyn USA to which he refers above, 
where with the progress of intrigue and murder the crowded stage 
took on gradual and unexpected significance; where even the walls, 
made of gouged-out cork, seemed grimier as the play went on. It was 
at work in the setting for Marching Song, hailed in its day as a 
‘triumph of naturalism’ but actually nothing of the sort. Call it rather 
a triumph of suggestion, with its dynamo skeleton centre-stage and its 
factory setting painted a pock-marked blue-green to convey through 
the play’s development the theme that ‘the productive forces of our 
nation were decaying under corrosive rust’. It can be seen in the setting 
for Alexander Hamilton’s home in The Patriots, where only as the 
scene is played out does the audience become fully aware that here is 
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a household dedicated to all that is French and aristocratic. 

For each new show, Bay does voluminous research, finding it the 
best way to start the flow of his own ideas. But research is never 
permitted to hamper the play of the artist’s imagination. His ideal 
is to ‘stretch reality to the breaking point of audience acceptance’. 
Fact is a cheap sacrifice to make on the altar of truth. Another setting 
in The Patriots illustrates the point. Research shows that George 
Washington’s presidential mansion was decorated in high French 
style to suit the previous tenant who had been Chargé d’Affaires in 
this country. To present George Washington on the stage in such 
surroundings, however, would have been false to the very meaning of 
the play. Instead, Bay devised a setting complete with American 
furniture of the period — as well as a few anachronistic pieces that 
give the effect of the period. Dominating the room is a copy of the 
famous and easily recognized Washington desk; and with this simple 
expedient the designer demands and wins audience acceptance for his 
‘unrealistic’ setting, and — more important — for the actors who play 
out their parts within it. 

According to Bay, environment is never entirely relevant to its 
period. Not only in Washington’s house but everywhere he envisions 
the veneer of the present superimposed on the empty and deliquescent 
shell of the past. He is deeply preoccupied with this notion and the 
theme of decay is a leit-motif that runs through much of his work. 


For the past year, Howard Bay has been president of Local 829 of 
the United Scenic Artists of America. He is the first designer to hold 
this position in a union which includes the much more numerous 
scene painters, as well as the mural painters, diorama and display 
workers. During his incumbency, he has worked not only to better the 
lot of the designer in the theatre, but to foster peace in the ranks of the 
union itself which has not been immune to internal strife in its day. To 
the modern scene designer his union activities are a part of his total 
function, a means to the end of a better art. For in Bay’s own words, a 
theatre worker’s ‘strength springs from constantly measuring theatre 
values alongside the larger reality outside’. 








A Classic Reborn 
H. D. GLANCE 


g25 is a fateful year in the history of films. It is the year in which 

Potemkin appeared on the screen. A man had taken an important 
episode from the history of his country and had retold it in a manner 
which captivated thousands all over the world, thrilled them although 
the events shown were removed from them, made them cheer and cry 
with the moving shadows. The man, a youngster in his early twenties, 
had taken the men and women of an entire city and with them re- 
enacted an event that had taken place twenty years before — an 
event that was as important to them as Valley Forge is to us but with 
the decisive difference that most of the men and women still re- 
membered the day when hundreds of their friends, brothers and 
sisters were mowed down by the Czar’s Cossacks on the steps leading 
down to the harbor of their beloved city of Odessa. 

Like all epoch-making masterpieces, S. M. Eisenstein’s Potemkin 
broke with tradition. Nobody had yet used thousands of non-actors 
to make a film. Nobody had yet shown simple, everyday action from 
several angles at one time, and combined these shots to make one 
uninterrupted flow of movement. Nobody had yet combined takes of 
split-second length and spliced them together to achieve a new and 
exciting result. Three statues of a lion in three different positions in 
rapid sequence created the impression of stone imbued with life, 
roaring and menacing. A sailor smashed a china plate in fury over 
rotten food — nine camera angles for a three-second scene — with 
an impact of frightening vividness. 

The ‘pars pro toto’ technique was here discovered for the film. A 
clenched fist embodies the fury of a crowd. The careening wheels of a 
baby carriage represent the headless flight of a thousand innocent 
people expressing at once their helplessness and their innocence. The 
sixteen hundred individual pieces that form this film are put to- 
gether with the creative spirit and craft of a great symphonic score. 
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It is a strange thing about a great film. You can look at a five- 
hundred-year-old painting, you can play a piece of music written by a 
mediaeval monk; but a film gets old, even a great film, old in a double 
sense. The material on which films are shot is celluloid. You can make 
a certain number of copies and then one day the original is worn to a 
frazzle. Mechanical devices also change. In 1925 films were silent and 
the camera moved slowly, sixteen images per second, to be exact, 
sixteen images forming a steady flow of movement when projected 
on the screen. When sound arrived, the camera was speeded up to 
twenty-four images per second and so were the projectors. This means 
that an action, shot in silent speed but projected by our modern ap- 
paratus, moves one third faster than it was meant to originally. Aside 
from these technical problems, there are important aesthetic consider- 
ations. Eisenstein’s Potemkin was a silent film. Not only did written 
titles interrupt the action, but everything was expressed in optical 
terms, everything including screams, the sound of steps, dialogue, 
the noise of battle, the rolling of drums, the sharp intake of sobbing 


breath. 


In Midsummer of 1942, a group of men decided it was time to take 
Potemkin out of its seclusion in film libraries and special showings. 
These men had various decisions to make. The basic question was 
most difficult: was the film in its present form acceptable to more than 
a handful of film enthusiasts? The answer of film exhibitors was an 
emphatic No. The general audience, unfamiliar with the history of 
the film and unsentimental about it, would see mainly a grainy, 
hastily moving crowd of people, gesticulating to the tune of Tchai- 
kowsky records, and would be bafHled by the titles. 

If it was important to save Potemkin from oblivion and literal 
decay, radical steps had to be taken, including the risk of occasional 
retouches of hopelessly deteriorated parts of a masterpiece. There was 
a question of conscience and a responsibility that every restorer of 
mediaeval paintings has to answer to himself — only in this case the 
responsibility was not only to a work of art, but also to its living 
creator and to a people that has the same veneration towards Potemkin 
that we have for Hamlet or the original manuscript of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

There was no negative to start working on and only one master- 
print available in the whole world that still showed the original treat- 
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POTEMKIN is about to be released once again, al 

most forty years after the sailors of the battleship 
Potemkin staged their revolt and almost twenty 
vears after Sergei Eisenstein made his silent film 
classic to commemorate the event. The accompany 

ing article tells how the action has been slowed 
down, a sound track added and a frame story built 
to replace the original titles. Above is a scene from 
the old production, showing the sailing fleet that 
sets out from Odessa to proclaim its citizens’ soli 

darity with the sailors’ cause. To the left is Henry 
Hull, as a present-day Russian guerilla who serves 
as narrator in the frame story by Albert Maltz. 





Warners 


MISSION TO MOSCOW 


Walter Huston and Vladimir Sokoloff as Ambassador Joseph FE. Davies and 
President Kalinin of the USSR in the Warners’ film treatment of Davies’ 
book. An interesting experiment in re-enactment and large-scale impersona- 
tion, the film is a timely plea for an understanding of our Soviet ally. 








A CLASSIC REBORN 


ment shot by shot. In 1925 when Potemkin burst upon the world, the 
demand for prints had been so great and the Russians so busy turning 
out copies to meet that demand that no one took time out to make a 
dupe negative to be stored in Soviet film vaults for future use. So there 
was no original negative to which one could go for an authentic print 
of the film. In addition, every editor who took pride in his profession 
had tried his hand at out-editing Eisenstein, convinced that he could 
do a better job than the one that had been done in the first place. 
One could therefore never be sure that Potemkin prints followed the 
original story as mapped by Eisenstein. 

Jay Leyda, formerly with the Film Library of the Modern Museum 
of Art, helped solve this problem. During his work for the Museum, 
Mr. Leyda had discovered in one of the European film archives three 
untouched master prints of Potemkin. After prolonged negotiations, he 
had been able to arrange for an exchange with the archive by which 
the Museum became one of the rare institutions in this country to 
have an authentic print on hand. To make doubly sure, Leyda had 
checked the print with a scenario which had been made after the film 
was completed — Eisenstein worked without a shooting script in the 
sense that we know it — and he could vouch for the fact that the copy 
of Potemkin which the Museum had on hand jibed, shot by shot, with 
the original. 

Under the supervision of William Sekely, a European producer of 
rank, a new negative was made from this one masterprint. Then by 
an intricate optical process utilizing a specially built machine which 
had also been used in the reissuing of Chaplin’s The Gold Rush, 
the film was slowed down. The machine is so constructed that it 
duplicates every second frame, so that from the original sixteen frames 
per second the machine will turn out twenty-four frames per second. 
When the slowed-down material is then projected by a sound pro- 
jector, the jerky shadows of 1925 suddenly start to move like normal 
human beings. 

The next problem was that of titles. Eisenstein used them not only 
in place of dialogue. He used them also to bridge gaps of time and 
space. There were titles like ‘Night’, “The sailors decided to fight’, 
‘Suddenly —’, and so on. The solution was to make a frame story 
which would take care of the gaps made by eliminating these titles 
and at the same time drive home the timeliness of the film today. 
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Albert Maltz was borrowed from Paramount to write the story, 
telling the fate of a modern guerilla band led by a former sailor from 
the Potemkin. He also provided dialogue to be put into the mouths 
of the actors of 1925. Mouth movements for which there was no 
record had to be interpreted. Only the terse titles and intensive 
research in old files and newspapers, uncovering original statements 
and diaries of participants in the fateful days of 1905, could serve as 
clues. 

Other problems arose as the editor, Marc Sorkin, went on with his 
work. There were times when the speech of an actor would be in- 
terrupted by a title explaining his words. The printed title was cut out, 
but a gap was left in the flow of movements of the shot and it would 
not do just to splice the two ends together, because there would have 
been a jump in the action. These gaps were bridged by many methods. 
A take from some other spot in the film was inserted or the face of a 
listener repeated or, as in a few cases, new shots were filmed and in- 
serted. It took four months to finish this part of the work. 

When the job had gone this far, the search began, with Hans Bur- 
ger as director, for actors whose voices would suit the images on the 
screen. No accents — real American voices. Russian sailors should 
speak like their American counterparts, like real gobs. There is no 
justification for a ‘Rooshan’ accent in an English-speaking film which 
takes place in Russia. 

Then there were scenes in the body of the film that had to be 
explained, that would otherwise bewilder the audience. A woman 
speaks at the pier beside the body of a murdered sailor. We see only 
glimpses of her in the original, yet what she has to say is so important 
to Eisenstein that he uses three title cards for her. This scene was re- 
enacted in the studio — meticulously reconstructed with Aline Mac- 
Mahon as the woman. Then the voices were matched and recorded 
and the frame story filmed. 

Perhaps the most exciting moment for the makers of the film 
was when for the first time the Odessa steps flashed on the screen 
and the people, awakened from their seventeen years’ shadowy mute- 
ness, suddenly talked, cheered, shrieked and groaned. With Paul 
Abraham’s music as background, with the clattering hooves of the 
Cossacks’ horses, the menacing roll of the drums and the detonations 
of rifle salvos, the year-long struggle of the Russians came to life. 
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Dancers and Makers of Dance 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


pee spring dance season, which opened officially at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on April 1 under the auspices of Sol Hurok and 
the Ballet Theatre, actually came to life an evening early, face smiling, 
feet gay and at the St. James Theatre, with the premiére of Oklahoma! 
(reviewed elsewhere in these pages). The person responsible for the 
happy anticipation was Agnes de Mille, whose highly individual dance- 
making, familiar to ballet audiences, not only stopped the show thrice 
but broke all precedents by crowding its way into the first paragraph 
of practically every notice the following day. What Agnes de Mille did 
was to throw open the door and invite all dance in. Tap, rhythm, folk, 
of course, but modern also — a fleet figure in from the wings, stopping 
centre stage to tie a quick dance knot, then off like a breath — and a 
ballet that would be box-office itself in more formal precincts. The 
dancing in Oklahoma! amounts to a freely composed fusion of Amer- 
ican dance impulses such as the show stage has never seen before. To 
work with, the dancewright has Katharine Sergava and Marc Platt 
(both from the ballet stage), tappers Lee Dixon and George Church, a 
youngster by the name of Bambi Linn who has a ballet future ahead of 
her, and a nicely chosen lot of today’s versatile dance girls and boys, 
not to mention Richard Rodgers’ score and a story whose folk humors 
and dance flings, long a special study, Agnes de Mille has now turned 
to brilliant show-dance use. 

As Broadway again reached to the higher realms of dance for 
refreshment and renewal, the Ballet Theatre and Antony Tudor 
turned to Shakespeare for their latest new work, Romeo and Fuliet — 
not to mention some sidelong glances at musical comedy in David 
Lichine’s Helen of Troy, brought into New York from the road for the 
first time. The Tudor ballet had a curious reception. It divided the 
choreographer’s fans, like Montagues and Capulets, into two camps 
but aroused only the warmest enthusiasm on the part of the Bard’s 
idolators. The paradox signifies much, one may surmise, as to the 
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work’s central rightness. Anyone who has lived with Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of young love and old hate from childhood days knows what 
treasures the play slowly deposits in that twilight realm of inner 
feeling where the imagination dwells. Antony Tudor has allowed these 
treasures to well up and overflow into a waking dream that is at the 
same time a firm and fervent meditation. In a space-worthy and im- 
posing set designed by Eugene Berman and to the music of Frederick 
Delius, the play is relived more than retold, though every essential 
incident is included. Scenes are not so much cut or compressed as their 
essence extracted, their speech distilled into gesture, their rhythm 
volatilized into dance movement. Episodes are remolded or even 
superimposed with a creator’s audacity. The condensation makes 
room for stretches of dancing not even hinted at in the play, notably 
the attiring of Juliet for her wedding to Count Paris. Out of a few 
lines of Romeo’s speech steps Rosaline, unforgivingly mimed by 
Sono Osato. For one of the finest strokes in the ballet, Tudor has 
brought into the balcony scene, before it gets started, two shadow- 
enveloped pairs to give expression to the luxury in the longings of the 
star-crossed lovers and in Shakespeare’s verse. 

The ballet is filled with such inspired transformations of the aural 
into the visual, of speech into gesture, of drama into dance, the whole 
clothed in an Italianate richness of shape, color and feeling. Shake- 
speare’s characters don Verona’s dress. They fall into the postures of 
Botticelli and his companion painters. They enact their passion within 
a Renaissance frame all the more eloquent for its brooding im- 
personality. Two ‘Attendants’, quaintly dressed Verona maids, walk 
across the action to shift the curtains of the set from scene to scene or 
to change the position of a stool, look with intent and compassionate 
gaze upon the dolorous story, and join the parents in solemn benedic- 
tion as the curtain descends upon the enshrined lovers. 

The dance is one long adagio, punctuated here and there with the 
accustomed Tudor intensities. The scenes of quarreling and sword- 
play are notable in their curt and haughty malignity, with Tudor 
himself as Tybalt and the violent deaths savored to the full. There 
is wit in Nicolas Orloff’s Mercutio, humor in Lucia Chase’s nurse. 
But the eruptions are kept in frame and held to key, a flowing rhythm 
beneath them that comes to full surge in the two lovers. Romeo, 
finely danced by Hugh Laing, is love’s bondsman, a passion rather 
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than a character and the ballet’s, as it is the play’s, one strategic 
weakness. As for Juliet, all cavilling dissolved under the speil of the 
dancing Tudor has made for her and the person Alicia Markova has 
made of her. 

‘Here comes the lady: O, so light a foot 

Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint . . . 
Friar Laurence’s teasing, affectionate greeting may well have been 
the seed from which the ballet grew and it is the critic’s best tribute to 
a tender and lovely portrayal in which the technical demands — and 
they are by no means inconsiderable — are completely absorbed and 
lost sight of. Markova dances the role with evident joy. Add Juliet to 
her Giselle and one has not only a very great ballerina but an actress- 
dancer of the highest stature. 

With the revival of George Balanchine’s 4pollo (too late for no- 
tice in this issue) and the addition of three of Leonide Massine’s 
masterpieces — Three-Cornered Hat, Fantastic Toy Shop and Capriccio 
Espagnole — the Ballet Theatre now has an active repertory of some 
twenty-five ballets. It is a burden of major proportions, not carried 
without some stumbling but a remarkable achievement for a ballet 
company that is just over three years old. It is right to attribute 
a major share of this achievement to Ballet Theatre’s corps of dance 
makers and its more notable dancers. Certainly there would be no 
Ballet Theatre today if Anton Dolin and Antony Tudor had not been 
with the venture from the beginning, to give the company — with the 
ballets Michel Fokine staged or restaged for it — the sustaining bulk 
of its repertory and to play not sufficiently recognized roles in develop- 
ing the company’s dancing and uncovering its many individual 
talents. Massine now brings to the company not only his ballets but 
his unique dance characterizations. Andre Eglevsky has strengthened 
the male contingent (there have been severe losses to the armed forces) 
without dimming the prestige of Anton Dolin as the company’s first 
classic danseur and today’s finest porteur. On the female side, Vera 
Zorina as guest artist lent to the season an excellent technique and a 
distinctive persona and style, not too blurred, it is hoped, by the fact 
that Helen of Troy, which introduced her to Ballet Theatre audiences, 
could hardly have been of less significance as a ballet or of more dis- 
advantage as a first vehicle. The appearance of Argentinita in Three- 
Cornered Hat, likewise as guest artist, and the use of her company 
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in her own version of Ravel’s Bolero (which certainly gains by being 
danced) suggests a further tie-up that can be all to the good. 

But the burden of Ballet Theatre’s success has also rested upon a 
corps of dancers who in the course of three years have been able to 
digest a varied and heavy diet of dance works and to come up fresh, 
smiling and more than ever dancers. One has in mind not only the 
fine nucleus of now seasoned soloists but those who would ordinarily 
remain in comparative anonymity as members of the company’s 
polished ensemble, now under the discipline of Adolph Bolm. Even 
here, individual quality tends— and is encouraged — to shine 
through. Since the Ballet Theatre gets along quite nicely with a 
minimum of regard for the protocol of the ‘ballerina’ system, the roll 
of featured dancers expands or contracts as the occasion demands, in 
happy disregard, for the most part, of the names ‘featured’ on the 
‘snake’ at the box-office window. The repertory is such as to call 
forth the personal talent and the individual effort. 

It is at this point — in the bond of dancing and the fellowship 
of dancers — that this band of youth joins in spirit another group 
of rising young artists which, while the Ballet Theatre was experi- 
encing the adventure and enduring the hardships of the road under 
war conditions, helped to give New York audiences of the ‘subway 
circuit’ an exhilarating winter and early spring season of dance. The 
link is even material in one curious respect. The role of the devil in 
Agnes de Mille’s Three Virgins and a Devil, now danced by Yura 
Lazovsky and first done for the Ballet Theatre by Eugene Loring, 
was originally patterned by Miss de Mille on Sybil Shearer, whose 
fertile comic inventiveness contributed some of the role’s most pointed 
touches. It was Sybil Shearer, for many years a member of the 
Humphrey-Weidman Company and now dancing in Chicago, who on a 
winter’s afternoon at the Kaufman Auditorium of the Y.M.H.A. 
conspired with Erick Hawkins of the Martha Graham Company and 
Valerie Bettis, formerly of the Hanya Holm Company, to prove — as 
others would be doing throughout the year — that the second genera- 
tion of modern dancers has come into its own. 

The story, as a matter of fact, begins a year ago this spring when 
the Dance Observer presented Jane Dudley and Sophie Maslow, of the 
Graham group, and William Bales, of Humphrey-Weidman extrac- 
tion, in what was to become the first of a series of young dancer 
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recitals. Out of that program, and from each artist respectively, came 
Short Story, Folksay, to the words of Carl Sandburg’s ‘We the People’ 
and Woody Guthrie’s ballads, and Es Mujer — all group works of 
mature conception and style — and a sequence of solos of power and 
finish. The event was not a flash in the pan; the trio took their program 
on tour and, by the time the anniversary of their success had rolled 
around, were ready with new and substantial works. 

To tell the full tale of dancers and dance-making which the presen- 
tation of these three so auspiciously initiated would require a long 
catalogue of names and titles. Let it suffice to note some further 
highlights. Sybil Shearer works in the realm of dance portraiture, with 
a fierce, ironical wit and, in seeming paradox, a fervor of lyric feeling. 
She has a resourceful technique and a way of discovering new and 
thrilling things for the body and its members to do. With her in the 
Humphrey-Weidman group a few years back were William Bales, who 
this year found his vein of folk-inspired, taut dance, and José Limon, 
who returned this season after a two years’ absence from the New 
York scene with a released power that not only made a new work of 
his Danzas Mexicanas (composed in 1939) but brought forth in 
Chaconne and Western Folk Suite solid and impressive compositions. 
The former was presented at an all-Bach program to which Doris 
Humphrey (the teachers are not being outdone) contributed two finely 
molded new suites, Partita in G Major and Four Chorale Preludes. 
Western Folk Suite joined hands in a program of American dances with 
Doris Humphrey’s Desert Gods — from last season and an extra- 
ordinarily rapt work — and this season’s E/ Salon Mexico. Each of 
these programs and the Dance Observer series were given at the Studio 
Theatre which has been in almost continuous use in this its third year 
as home of American dance. 

To hurry from the Humphrey-Weidman chapter — which should 
include the interesting venture of Lee Sherman and Beatrice Seckler in 
concert jazz dance, the solo debut of Nona Schurman and Charles 
Weidman’s sequel to On My Mother’s Side entitled And Daddy Was a 
Fireman — turn to another exciting find of the season, Valerie Bettis, 
whose The Desperate Heart nearly raised the Studio Theatre roof at its 
premiére. Miss Bettis made her solo debut last season with an evident 
dancer’s body and technique and the promise of things to come. That 
promise has now been realized —in ideas equal to her resources, 
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substance to fill the forms she builds and an intensity that is a rare 
gift. A newcomer worthy of her lineage! Hanya Holm, with whom 
Valerie Bettis spent her apprentice years, brought to New York from 
Colorado College, where she has been teaching, three new works this 
season: Namesake, a dance of communal memories in the manner of 
Spoon River Anthology; a comedy ballet about the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins entitled Parable; and, for characteristic rhythmic gaiety, 4 
Suite of Four Dances. 

Another of the younger group, Welland Lathrop, is a student of 
the eternal child who is afraid of life, fond of his inner cage and 
in 'ackward flight to a lost paradise. It is an interest which makes 
for the telling pantomime of Three Characters for a Passion Play and 
the nervous rhythms and bitter humors that spread over the two bal- 
lets, This Is His Birthday and Drawing Room Comedy. A talent work- 
ing his way to a major mode, Welland Lathrop brings one to the 
Graham studio and company. Jane Dudley and Sophie Maslow, who 
also have their own New Dance Group, have been mentioned, as has 
Erick Hawkins. The list of Graham-groomed young dance-makers 
would also include Merce Cunningham, Nina Fonaroff, Jean Erdman, 
Pearl Lang and Iris Mabry, all with precise and beautiful technical 
facility, a grip on the art of composition and original, often astonish- 
ingly adult things to say. 

This dance making on the part of the younger generation has been 
of professional calibre. The dancers work instinctively — and with 
a flair for allegro—in a medium which their teachers labored in 
anguish to create. They are not afraid of ballet, going to it for ideas 
as if it were just another dance language. Grounded in a right ap- 
proach to the whole body, they have become specialists of invention 
and gesture, making discoveries that would delight a veteran choreog- 
rapher. They know their way around the stage, have a sense for the 
right costume and the appropriate music, and a feeling for the way to 
use words in dance. Although practically all of them as dancers are 
depression born, they know the propaganda dance for the cul-de-sac 
that it is and travel the highway that leads from the heart. In short, 
they have vindicated their elders’ faith in the wisdom of releasing the 
power to make dances as well as the power to dance. They are youth 
whom the youth of the Ballet Theatre and the youth of the musical 
comedy stage ought to get to know. 
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AN INSTANT EACH from two of the dances composed by Agnes de Mille 
for Oklahoma! Above , led by Joan McCracken, five of Jud’s cancan postcard 
girls in Laurey’s dream ballet; below, Lee Dixon and the boys in a rousing 
tribute to the wonders of civilization in Kansas City. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET THE BALLET THEATRE 


Hugh Laing and Alicia Markova as the ‘star-cross’d lovers’ in one of the 
tenderest moments in Antony Tudor’s new ballet. The gesture is an exact and 
inspired translation of Shakespeare’s lines: 
If | profane with my unworthiest hand 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this, 
My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 
In Romeo and Fuliet, Antony Tudor’s interest in expressive pantomime be- 
comes all-absorbing, his powers of poetic invention are at a new height. The 
work is also, for him, a venture into the major tradition of the narrative 
ballet where lyric ardor and emotional intensity are placed at the service of a 
tale told many times before and feelings that are a common possession. 
Eugene Berman has assisted notably with a grand and impersonally con- 
ceived architectural set. A ballet of this sort needs to find its way in actual 
performance; in many details, Romeo and Fuliet is still in the making. But it 
signifies a new maturity in Tudor’s career. 








PILLAR OF FIRE THE BALLET THEATRE 
The dance drama of passion released and cleansed which Antony Tudor did 
last spring to Schoenberg’s /’erk/aerte Nacht has lost none of its impact after 
a year in the repertory, and the completeness with which it is composed, 
the imagination and care lavished upon every detail have become ever more 
apparent. Pillar of Fire has tive rounded-out, fully alive characters: Hugh 
Laing’s The Young Man from the House Opposite; Nora Kaye’s Hagar, the 
role which brought to the fore Ballet Theatre’s fine young dramatic baller- 
ina; Lucia Chase’s Eldest Sister; Annabelle Lyon’s Youngest Sister; and The 
Friend, played by the choreographer. All are seen above in one of the cli- 
mactic pauses in the ballet. The doorway is a portion of Jo Mielziner’s 
forceful setting. The two ballets pictured here, with Tudor’s Dark Elegies, 
Gala Performance, Lilac Garden and Power of ‘fudgment form a solid and 
distinguished section in The Ballet Theatre’s list of active works. 
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VALERIE BETTIS 


A dancer with seemingly unlimited technical 
potentialities and an uncommon intensity, Val- 
erie Bettis has moved since her debut last year 
from the lyric material of Theme and Variations 
(pictured right) to the complex emotional sub- 
stance of The Desperate Heart. Between the two 
range such dances, also solo works, as 4nd the 
Earth Shall Bear Again, Prairie Born and Ezekiel 
Saw de Wheel, each with its own quality and 
communicative fervor. Valerie Bettis has stud- 
ied with Hanya Holm and has kept a keen eye 
on dance-making round about her, even to 
ballet. Behind is an originating mind, with a 
dancer’s body and presence up to the rich, inner 
impulses and ideas which it generates. 





Barbara Morgan 


JANE DUDLEY 


The image of comfortless grief and unquench- 
able anger (left) which Jane Dudley creates in 
Cante Flamenco, dance of the enslaved in a con- 
quered land, is the latest evidence of this young 
artist’s power as dancer and dance maker. Short 
Story, for three dancers, was a highlight of the 
first Young Dancer concerts last spring; Har- 
monica Breakdown and Molly Pitcher have 
proved their staying worth. Jane Dudley has 
been in on a vigorous Bach Suite and a new com- 
edy ballet, 4s Poor Richard Says, with Sophie 
Maslow, co-leader of the New Dance Group, 
and William Bales. And she continues a main- 
stay of the Martha Graham Company, especially 
notable as the Ancestress in Letter to the World. 
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Joseph Jefferson 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


This is the second of two articles — the first, Mrs. John Drew, 
appeared in the May issue — dealing with American theatre 
families and leading up to a special August issue, Theatre with 
Father, devoted to the twenty-five years (1890-1915) which 
preceded the birth of THEATRE ARTS. — Editors’ Note 


¢ oT Edwin Booth’s Hamlet, nor Ristori’s Queen Elizabeth, nor 
N Charles Kean’s Louis XI, nor Adelaide Neilson’s Juliet, nor 
Salvini’s Othello has so towered in popularity or so dominated con- 
temporary thought . . . as Joseph Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle.’ So 
wrote William Winter, indicating the unique position, in the starry 
constellation of his day, held by America’s leading comedian. ‘Fifty 
years from now’, Winter added, ‘the historian of the American stage 
if he should be asked to name the actor of this period who was most 
beloved by the people of this generation will answer that it was 
Joseph Jefferson. Other actors are famous; he is universally beloved.’ 
The fifty years have passed and no one has risen to dispute Jef- 
ferson’s laurels or to take his place in the hearts of his countrymen. 
No actor today has the same kind of devoted personal following that 
Jefferson won and kept throughout his long career. His public, which 
included a large proportion of the adult and child population of the 
country, welcomed him year after year as a joyful, recurrent phenome- 
non. His amazing professional life — he spent seventy-one out of his 
seventy-six years on the stage — spanned the whole development of 
the American theatre from the early days of stock and repertory, the 
period when Laura Keene and Mrs. John Drew ran their famous 
theatres in New York and Philadelphia, to the full flowering of the 
touring company and the modern star system. Like Mrs. Drew, 
Jefferson learned his theatre in the theatre. Like Mrs. Drew also, he 
came of an actor family, but while her career was the beginning, his 
was the culmination of a dynasty. 


Joseph Jefferson, his father and his grandfather (both Joseph) 
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and his great-grandfather, Thomas, were actors. Joseph the Ist came 
to this country in 1795 not merely to seek his theatrical fortune but 
because he was stirred by the revolutionary fervors of the day and 
wished to throw in his lot with the young republic. He was an accom- 
plished comedian with over 200 roles in his repertory. He also had 
a taste for painting which his son and grandson were to inherit. Be- 
fore he died, he saw his children and his children’s children taking 
their place in the rapidly expanding world of the American theatre. 
A playbill for The School for Scandal dated 1831 shows this theatre 
family in full swing with Joseph Jefferson I as Sir Peter Teazle and 
his sons and daughters and in-laws in the other roles: John Jefferson as 
Sir Oliver Surface, Joseph II as Rowley, Elizabeth Jefferson (Chap- 
man) as Lady Teazle, Mrs. Joseph Jefferson (the young mother of 
Joseph IIT) as Mrs. Candour, Miss Anderson (daughter of Euphemia 
Jefferson) as Lady Sneerwell and Mary Ann Jefferson as Maria. 
Joseph I died a year after this all-family performance but not before he 
had bequeathed to his son something of his acting talent and much of 
his love of the fine arts. Joseph II was not only an actor and manager 
but a scene painter and stage carpenter as well. More than once he 
turned his painter’s brush to good account when the theatre proved 
unprofitable. As the West expanded, he took to the road, playing 
in Chicago, along the Mississippi, in Memphis and New Orleans. 
When he died in Alabama, the theatre had to close, so many of the 
players in the company being members of the family. 

Joseph Jefferson III was literally dumped onto the stage at the 
age of four. The event took place in Philadelphia on the occasion 
of a benefit for the blackface comedian, ‘Jim Crow’ Rice. Rice was at 
the height of his popularity and a huge audience crowded the theatre 
to do him honor. In the middle of his Jim Crow song and dance 
he interpolated a new stanza beginning 

‘O, Ladies and Gentlemen, I’ll have you for to know 

That I’ve got a little darky here that jumps Jim Crow.’ 
‘Whereupon’, Jefferson said, describing the event in later years, ‘he 
turned the bag he was carrying upside down and emptied me out head 
first before the eyes of the astonished audience. . . . Rice was con- 
siderably over six feet high. I was but four years old, and as we 
stood there, dressed exactly alike, the audience roared with laughter.’ 
The big and little Jim Crow then broke into the familiar routine while 
the audience applauded and showered pennies and shillings onto the 
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stage. The small Joseph had learned the Jim Crow song and dance by 


himself and it was his proficiency and his incredible imitative skill that 
had attracted Rice and induced him to ‘present’ the youngster who 
was in time to become America’s leading comedian. 

But the road to that goal was particularly long and hard for 
Jefferson. The fortunes of the Jefferson clan were on the wane during 
the years that the youngest Joseph grew from boyhood to young 
manhood. He did everything in the theatre from painting scenery to 
rigging flats. He ran stock theatres; acted as stage manager for touring 
companies; wrote plays. His repertory included Shakespeare and 
burlesque, Sheridan and Mr. Bones. It was an exciting, adventurous 
life, full of absurd experiences and taxing labors, but it was the best 
‘school of the theatre’ then available. In it Jefferson learned his craft 
thoroughly and from every angle. By the time he was 28, a married 
man with several children, he was ready for his first important success. 
He had by this time developed a line of comedy parts and a type 
of performance markedly his own. Laura Keene, manager of the 
Olympic in New York, engaged him as a member of her famous 
stock company. There in the fall of 1857 he made a hit as Dr. Pangloss 
in The Heir-At-Law, a role that remained a favorite with the public 
for the rest of his life. Even at this early period, Jefferson was able 
to work the miracle which later became characteristic of his method. 
In his hands, the rascally, hypocritical, waggish little Doctor, while 
losing nothing of his ability to provoke laughter, became something 
more than a figure of fun. Jefferson made him seem not only real but 
likeable. His human understanding infused a kind of charm into even 
this absurd, jaunty and unprincipled creature. 

His success with Dr. Pangloss, however, was soon overshadowed 
by his creation of a new role which also became standard fare for 
American theatregoers during the succeeding decades — that of Asa 
Trenchard in Tom Taylor’s Our American Cousin, a play in which 
E. A. Sothern also scored in his famous role of Lord Dundreary. The 
following year, Jefferson appeared under Dion Boucicault’s manage- 
ment and later under his own. His star seemed to be in the ascendant, 
but tragedy overtook him. His wife died, he himself became seriously 
ill. Leaving his younger children with relatives at home and ac- 
companied only by his son Charles, he started off once more on his 
wanderings, this time in search of health and distraction as well as 
theatrical adventure. In Australia and in New Zealand he found all 
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three, playing to enthusiastic houses in San Francisco, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Hobart Town, seeing new sights, meeting new people and 
accumulating a store of picturesque and racy experiences. His journey- 
ings ended in London in 1865 where he met Dion Boucicault again 
and obtained his cooperation in a scheme that Jefferson had long 
cherished, the creation of a sound play around the character of Rip 
Van Winkle. 

Washington Irving’s sketch of the old reprobate who, driven from 
his home by his shrewish wife, meets a gang of ghostly Dutchmen in 
the Kaatskill Mountains and is bewitched by them into a twenty-year 
sleep, had been dramatized and acted often enough. There were seven 
Rips before Jefferson’s, one of them played by his half-brother, 
Charles Burke. But Jefferson had not thought of the role seriously 
until one rainy summer day in the country when he happened to come 
across a reference to himself as an actor in Washington Irving’s life. 
This set him thinking of The Sketch Book and of Rip. He reread the 
story, rushed to New York and, contrary to his normal procedure in 
such matters, bought Rip’s wig and flowing beard, the scraps and 
pieces of his costume, and studied the character in detail, long before 
he had any idea of when or how he would produce the play. In 
California on his way to Australia, he appeared in Burke’s version 
but was dissatisfied with it. So when Boucicault asked him what ma- 
terial he had for a London appearance, he answered promptly, ‘I 
have a great part in an indifferent play.’ Boucicault undertook to 
rewrite the play, a job he is reputed to have done in a week. Boucicault 
says that he went back to the original story, but the play is plainly a 
matter of patching and collaboration, with many suggestions from 
Jefferson himself. It was he who invented the effective second act 
where Rip meets the ghostly crew. This, in Jefferson’s hands, was 
turned into a monologue, Rip alone speaking while the ghosts remain 
silent. The last act was Boucicault, Burke and Jefferson combined 
with suggestions from Shakespeare’s King Lear. 

While Boucicault rewrote the script, Jefferson arranged with 
Benjamin Webster for a showing at the Adelphi. The play proved a 
triumph. The ‘transatlantic kid’, as one of the older members of the 
Adelphi company christened Jefferson, became the talk of the town. 
His imaginative, tender, humorous interpretation of the “beloved 
vagabond’ won the hearts of his English auditors at once. As John 
Oxenford expressed it in the pompous style of the day, ‘His interpreta- 
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tion was considered an extremely refined psychological exhibition.’ 
Another writer hailed him as ‘one of the most genuine artists who have 
at any time appeared on the English stage’. 

A year later, in September, 1866, Jefferson presented Rip at the 
Olympic in New York and was at last fully launched on that phe- 
nomenal career which was to keep him in the public eye in this role for 
nearly forty years. Rip Van Winkle far outdistanced even Jefferson’s 
sanguine expectations. It became an institution, almost as deeply 
rooted in the American theatre as Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It brought its 
interpreter a fortune and was a source of unfailing delight to count- 
less audiences. He played it in New York during the first season, 
alternating with other favorite roles — Asa Trenchard in Our Am- 
ican Cousin, Caleb Plummer in The Cricket on the Hearth, Mr. Golightly 
in Lend Me Five Shillings — and then started on the first of those in- 
numerable tours which were to take him up and down the countryside, 
East, West, North and South, playing the well-beloved Rip to genera- 
tion after generation of his countrymen. In 1869 he married again and 
not long after bought a plantation in New Iberia, Louisiana, as well 
as a house in New Jersey. His days of penury were over. A warm, 
hospitable, friendly life had begun, a life laid in pleasant places, 
Louisiana, Florida, Buzzards Bay; a life enriched by an unusual 
treasure of public and personal affection. His intimates included such 
men as Grover Cleveland, E. C. Benedict, Thomas Bailey Aldrich and, 
of course, all the great of his own profession, particularly Edwin 
Booth, whom he succeeded as President of the Players Club and whom 
he loved and admired deeply. 

Though Rip Van Winkle from the time of its production in 1866 
was the chief item in his repertory, Jefferson was far from a ‘one-play’ 
actor. He had more than a hundred roles to his credit, all in lighter 
vein but covering a wide range of comedy types. Next to Rip, his most 
popular impersonation was Bob Acres in The Rivals. He played the 
part for years but it was not until 1880 at the Arch Street Theatre 
in Philadelphia that he revived it so brilliantly as to make it prac- 
tically his own for the rest of his life. Thereafter, all-star tours of 
The Rivals with Mrs. Drew as Mrs. Malaprop and with such actors as 
William Florence, William H. Crane, Nat C. Goodwin, Wilton 
Lackaye, Francis Wilson, Otis Skinner, Robert Taber and Julia 
Marlowe in the various casts were major theatre events. 

With the launching of Rip and The Rivals, Jefferson introduced a 
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new factor into American theatre business. Though he began his 
career in the years that saw the high-water mark of the resident stock 
company, he himself broke away from it and was one of the first to go 
in for the ‘combination system’, that is, the technique of taking a 
whole acting company with scenery and costumes complete to the 
various theatre centres outside New York. The ‘combination system’ 
spelt ruin for stock, or so it seemed to the managers who were strug- 
gling with the waning popularity of the resident groups. But Jefferson 
believed that it was an improvement on the old method, which 
had many faults. He felt that on the whole the well-cast and well- 
rehearsed travelling company gave theatregoers a better show. 

With his discovery of Rip and his development of a sound method 
of exploitation, Jefferson had time and money to develop his other 
enthusiasms. He was an indefatigable painter and an equally enthusi- 
astic art collector. The walls of his home at Buzzards Bay were hung 
with canvases he had bought abroad and in this country. He owned 
paintings by Reynolds, Lawrence and Gainsborough, he had a 
Rembrandt and a considerable collection of French canvases, includ- 
ing paintings by Greuze, Corot, Diaz, Mauve, Maris and Israels. His 
greatest delight when travelling or touring was to visit the galleries 
and collections in various cities. He set up his own easel in the freight 
car in which his scenery was carried and whenever time permitted 
would lose himself in a colorful world of paint and canvas. He also had 
a very natural and spontaneous gift for literary expression. His 
Autobiography remains one of the outstanding books of the theatre, 
memorable both for its vivid presentation of a picturesque career and 
for its shrewd comments on the actor’s art. 

Jefferson believed that the three most important qualifications 
for success in the theatre were ‘sensibility, imagination and industry’. 
All three were needed, but only the last could be acquired by will. 
Unlike many of his confreres, who were, and still are, convinced that 
actors are born and cannot be made, Jefferson maintained that acting 
could be taught. ‘I do not say that we can teach emotion. We cannot 
teach passion, wit, humor, pathos. Who would suppose you could 
teach painting to one who is color blind? . . . Of course one cannot be 
taught if there is no ability, but art as applied to our profession 
can be taught and is most important.’ The great value of technique — 
or ‘art’ as Jefferson called it — was, in his opinion, that it enabled a 
performer to reproduce those gestures and inflections that came to 
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him at moments of inspiration, that it gave him conscious control over 
his resources. When the controversy between Irving and Coquelin, 
the old controversy between the emotional and the intellectual ap- 
proach to acting, was raging, Jefferson was asked which of the two he 
favored. His answer was typical, given with a smile and a twinkle of 
the eye: these gentlemen, though they differed entirely in their ideas, 
were right — each for himself. ‘For my part’, Jefferson added, ‘I know 
that I act best when the heart is warm and the head cool.’ 

The phrase is a key to Jefferson’s acting with its rich, bubbling 
humor, its spontaneous gaiety, its kindliness and naivete, supported 
by a sound technical equipment, a mastery of every phase of the ac- 
tor’s art, which made it possible for him to maintain his performance 
at its best through endless repetitions. He studied every detail of a 
part not only during the weeks of rehearsal but over years of per- 
formance as well. He played Bob Acres, for instance, 200 times before 
he was satisfied with the ending of the second act. But once he had 
fixed upon the details of a role, he would throw himself into it with 
such gusto, with such complete abandon that it seemed like a first per- 
formance. Francis Wilson describes his playing of Bob Acres during 
one of the all-star tours. Jefferson was 67 years old at the time. 
He had played Bob so often that he must long since have lost count 
of the number of times he had put on the wig with the curl-papers 
and the tall beaver hat, yet he attacked it with such intensity that 
he would often be heard by his fellow actor swearing sotto voce at 
David (played by Wilson) without being conscious of the fact that he 
was speaking aloud. ‘At the close of the second act’, Wilson writes, 
‘Bob would throw himself on the lounge overcome with the thought of 
being the principal in a duel. Jefferson, with his back to the audience, 
his head rolling from side to side in pitiful, comic despair, would be 
heard murmuring, “Oh, my God, my God, what a damn fool I am!’’’ 

Jefferson had much to say about realism in the theatre. ‘Realism 
and art can never be the same. A man may say that he wants the real 
thing but suppose a real dog were to be introduced into a play and 
suppose a boy in the gallery were to whistle at an inappropriate mo- 
ment. The dog would wag his tail and look at the gallery, and where 
would art — and the play — be?’ Schneider, Rip’s dog, never ap- 
peared in the flesh, yet there were many playgoers young and old who 
could swear that they had seen that famous hound, could describe 
him minutely, though he had never existed except in the actor’s 
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mind. Rip Van Winkle, as a matter of fact, demanded both the 
realistic and the non-realistic approach. In the first act, ‘Rip sits on the 
table and swaggers about and everything is as real as you like. But 
from the moment he meets the ghosts of the Dutchmen in the moun- 
tains, all commonplace action must cease. It is then a fairy tale, you 
are in the realm of poetry and cannot treat the subject in a realistic 
manner. If Rip woke up with a yawn it would kill the effect of the 
play; the yawn is a result of one night’s slumber, this is a twenty-year 
sleep.’ At another time, speaking of the changes that had occurred 
in his playing of Rip through the years, ‘It is difficult to explain what 
happened,’ he said. ‘I can scarcely understand it myself, but when 
I first played the part it was full of details. . . . I found that both 
my art and the effect of the character increased when I commenced 
to find out what to leave out . . . the greatest effects are produced 
when you learn to curtail all unimportant details.’ 
By this process of elimination and simplification, combined with 
a unique power of emotional expression, Jefferson turned Rip Van 
Winkle into a masterpiece of laughter and tenderness. It was a portrait 
done by a Dutch master, rich in texture, deep in tone. In his hands, 
the old rapscallion of Irving’s story became the prototype of all 
erring, loving, kindly humanity; the scene in the last act where 
the aged, white-bearded Rip tries to make his daughter recognize him 
had a truly epic quality. Indeed, it was so moving that Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, among others, was sure Jefferson could play Lear. But 
Jefferson had plenty of good sense. “Though I was sorry to differ 
with a lady’, he says in commenting on the incident, ‘I told her I 
could not.’ Comedy was, indeed, his forte and during the last years 
of his life he played Bob Acres, Rip, Mr. Golightly and Dr. Pangloss 
almost exclusively, but to each of these he brought that delightful 
laughter that has in it a touch of pathos, the laughter that has been 
the hall-mark of all great comic acting from Garrick to Charlie Chap- 
lin. Richard Watson Gilder, writing of him after his death on Shake- 
speare’s birthday, April 23, 1905, speaks of 
‘That magic smile, that most pathetic voice, 
That starry glance, that rare and faithful soul.’ 

But it is Jefferson himself who best summed up his own relation to 
the theatre in his last interview with the press at the time of his 
retirement in 1904. ‘It has been dear to me — this life of illuminated 
emotion — and it has been magnificently repaid.’ 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON, ‘universally beloved’ favorite of the American stage 
in the nineteenth century, in three of his famous roles: above, as the young 
and, to the right, as the aged Rip Van Winkle; below, as Dr. Pangloss in 
The Heir-at-Law and as Bob Acres in The Rivals. 




















JOSEPH JEFFERSON, a pencil drawing made at a banquet by the dis- 
tinguished artist, Edwin A. Abbey, for Richard Watson Gilder, Dec., 1878. 
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In London 


gene is keeping up its record in theatre production, showing in April 
an over-all count of thirty-two West End productions in full swing to 
New York’s twenty-eight. As in New York, business is lively for the hits. 
The Ballet is so popular that tickets have to be rationed. There are, of 
course, plenty of musicals — including three from the United States — Let’s 
Face It!, DuBarry Was a Lady and Show Boat — and the usual run of re- 
vues, non-stop and otherwise. The straight theatre takes on very much the 
same contours as New York’s wartime stage. There are no new war plays of 
outstanding merit but a number which, by using the war as background, 
acquire a certain timely flavor. Of these New York has seen, without too 
much enthusiasm, both Flare Path and Men in Shadow, which continue into 
their second year as London successes. New York has not yet seen but is 
promised a ‘psychological thriller’, Murder Without Crime, which has already 
scored over three hundred performances. Brighton Rock, an English gangster 
melodrama, may also be seen in America before long. 

Both London and New York continue to enjoy, actually or in retrospect, 
such purely American fare as Arsenic and Old Lace, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, Claudia, Watch on the Rhine, The Petrified Forest and, most recent 
addition, Funior Miss. It is, however, among the revivals that London’s 
most exciting productions are to be found. Vivien Leigh is still delighting 
her followers in The Doctor’s Dilemma; Valerie Taylor and Michael Redgrave 
have scored an outstanding success in 4 Month in the Country. John Gielgud, 
after a long run in The Importance of Being Earnest, has turned to Congreve 
for his latest production, Love for Love. His cast includes Yvonne Arnaud, 
Leslie Banks, Angela Baddeley, Leon Quartermaine, and the play is said 
to be doing ‘enormous business’. Sonia Dresdel, the latest ‘discovery’ at the 
Mercury, is playing her Hedda Gabler at the Westminster while the Mercury 
scores with O’Neill’s Days Without End. Ivor Brown writes of this play, 
which is scheduled for a tour of the industrial areas under CEMA: ‘This 
strange piece is partly expressionistic in technique and highly emotional 
in manner, rather as though From Morn to Midnight had collided with The 
Sign of the Cross. Expressionistic plays are mentally tough as a rule; this is 
tender as a piece of cake. It has one good tough performance by Mr. André 
Van Gyseghem as a harassed gentleman’s less-excellent self. . . . The best 
of the softer side comes from Mary Newcombe, whose richness of voice and 
intensity of feeling always warm a play and make it vibrate in the mem- 
ory.’ Heartbreak House, What Every Woman Knows with Irene Vanbrugh, 
and the Old Vic’s production of Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln complete 
the list of current revivals. Noel Coward is represented not only by the 
perennial Blithe Spirit that blooms happily on both sides of the Atlantic 
but by a one-man repertory theatre in which Mr. Coward will appear in his 
own new plays, Present Laughter and This Happy Breed, on alternate nights. 
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OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Stock 


THE DAMASK CHEEK 
WATCH ON THE RHINE 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
INVITATION TO A MURDER 
LITTLE DARLING 
BROKEN JOURNEY 
THE WILLOW AND 1! 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
THE LITTLE FOXES 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
OUTWARD BOUND 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
THEATRE 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
LADY IN WAITING 
WHEN WE ARE MARRIED 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET 
FRESH FIELDS 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
RUSSET MANTLE 


Available in 
Certain Territories 





CLAUDIA 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
SPRING AGAIN 
CRY HAVOC 


i 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THE DOUGHGIRLS 


Joseph Fields $2.00 
THE PIRATE 
5. N. Behrman 2.00 


THE TRAGICALL HISTORY OF 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


John Bakeless 2 vols. 7.50 


BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1942 


Ed. Margaret Mayorga 9.50 


e ee 
For Young People 
25 NON ROYALTY PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Ed. M. Jagendorf 9.50 


PLAYS OF PATRIOTISM FOR 


YOUNG AMERICANS 


Ed. S. E. Golden 9.50 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 
(Poems, Speeches, Plays) 


Ed. Paulmier and Schauffler 9.50 
New York, N. Y. 
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STUFF FOR DRAMA 
Bound for Glory, by Woody Guthrie. 
Dutton: $3. 
I wILL be a daring critic who will 
tell any other man whether or not 
he will enjoy Mr. Guthrie’s Bound for 
Glory, whether Woody Guthrie’s story 
or style or personality will interest 
him. But a man may risk saying that 
whether a reader likes Bound for Glory 
or not, it is almost sure to fascinate 
him so that he cannot quite put it 
down when he has once taken hold. 
Guthrie has something in him of 
Vachel Lindsay though not the secu- 
rity of his poetry. He has something 
of Saroyan though not the beauty of 
his imagery. He has something of 
John Steinbeck though neither his 
breadth nor his literary style. His 
speech and his thinking have more a 
childlike than a folk quality although 
he himself and everything about him 
are close to the soil. Guthrie was born 
in a small Oklahoma town and his 
family went through about all that 
a family can go through of fire and 
cyclone, poverty and sickness, sep- 
aration and disaster before Woody 
finally took to the road and the box 
car with only his guitar and his love 
of men, old men and young, poor 
rather than rich, for company. 

Bound for Glory is the story of his 
ride through life from Oklahoma to 
the Rainbow Room and of the com- 
panions he met and walked with or 
rode with on the way. There were, 
for example, the two kids that crawled 
onto his car, ‘a tall skinny one about 
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fifteen, and a little scrawny runt that 





couldn’t be over ten or eleven.’ ‘['f 
seen a thousand kids just like them, 


Guthrie says. ‘They seem to com 
from homes somewhere that they’y 
run away from. They seem to come té 
take the place of the old stiffs thay 
slip on a wet board, miss a ladder 
fall out a door, or just dry up and] \ 
shrivel away riding the mean freights 
the old souls that groan somewher | ‘ 
in the darkest corner of a_ boxcar! h 
moan about a twisted life half lived n 
and nine tenths wasted, cry as thei 
souls hit the highball for heaven) | ¢ 
die and pass out of this world i 
the echo of a foggy whistle.’ 
Or there were the men that folky 
called boom chasers in the new o 
towns. ‘A great big rolling army 
hard-hitting men and their hard-hit | 4 
ting families. Stores throwed their key; 
away and stayed open twenty-fouj] of 
hours a day. When one army jumpej} ° 
out of bed another jumped in. Whef 
one army marched out of a cafe, an 
other one marched in. As fast as on 
army went broke at the slot machin 
in the girly houses, it was pushed oul} 1¢ 
and another army ‘pushed 1 in. — 
Or it might be the little boy thay 
he, himself a little boy, talked to abou’ 
the mama cat that made that strang: ier 
purring noise in her head. 
‘“Sounds like a car motor,” I said), + 








ae ain’t got no car motor i bs 
er,” he said. 
eoMight”, I said. eee 
*““T don’t much think she has 4 
though.” sip 


“Might have a little ’un, like a ca 4 s 
motor; I mean a reg’ler little mot = 
fer cats,” I said. 

“What? d she be wantin’ with aca oe | 
motor?” $15 

‘“Lotsa things is got motors it 
‘em. Motors is engines. Engines makes 
things go. Makes noise jest like ol ce h 
mama cat. Motor makes wheels gi <i 
‘round, so cats might have a red 
little motor ta make legs go, ate. 
tail go, an’ feet move, an’ nose gt 
an’ ears wiggle, an’ eyes go "rounds 
an’ mouth fly open, an’ mebbe hep 
stomack is ’er gas tank.””’ — 

The people Woody Guthrie me 
and talked with were not apt to b 
important people as importance 7 
generally judged but they are living? 
men and women holding your atter 
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wh ArtHur Hosson Quinn has revised Vol- 
“Where | ume I of his entertaining and authoritative 
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F lived | new material and the List of American Plays 
:e -} | (1665-1860) has been completely reset and 
> thes enlarged to nearly 1500 titles. Volume II 
cavens | (1936) carries the story through the 1935- 
d likd 1936 season. 
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ew of From Script to Final Curtain 
my on ALLEN CRAFTON AND Jessica ROYER 
rd-hit | A practical guide for drama clubs, Little 
ir hes Theatre groups and others, covering every 
ir Keys aspect of play production from the selection 
ty-fou of a play, training of the cast, preparation 
umpel of scenery, lighting, etc., to the actual 
Wh performance. Fully illustrated. 
f ef About 384 pages Published in June 
e, an Write for full descriptions 
as on cr order direct from the publisher 
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J tion quite clearly to the joys and sor- 
trangO™S chiefly the sorrows, of their 
~~ “lives and being brave about it all the 
I sai while. What makes them important 

~ Ito the American theatre is just their 
ytor | ’ , 

absence. Why aren’t there plays about 
Woody Guthrie’s people, plays as 
simple as the people themselves? Why 

hag P< 2 agar Y 

isn’t Woody Guthrie writing plays! 


© acid Short View of Elizabethan 
mo'Drama, by Thomas Marc Parrott 
wal end Robert Hamilton Ball. Scribner: 
$7.80. 

_ ‘A LONG as our English-speaking 
— theatre persists in throwing away 
‘ke ofits heritage, which is nothing less 
ae than the second Golden Age of Drama 
a reaigranting the Greeks the first), those 
“ an Who love great plays, nobly enriched 
ia gopth “the most beautiful and splendid 
rounde'ations of English poetic genius’, 
he ie ill have to turn to the printed page. 

Plays written for the theatre, for 
ctors, plays made to be richly spoken 
ndelaborately costumed, lines meant 
be delivered with the power and 
ssion of great acting, gleam palely 
Yom the page unless the reader has 
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| some aid in recreating a vanished 
| stage. This aid Thomas Marc Parrott 
| and Robert Hamilton Ball have pro- 
| vided in their Short View. With it in 
|one hand and an anthology of the 
| ‘Best Plays 1590-1642’ in the other, 
| the reader can approach the Eliza- 
bethan theatre with assurance. He 
can visit the London where Alleyn 
and Burbage packed them in at the 
Rose or the Fortune, the Theatre or 
The Globe. He can refresh his memory 
as to essential facts in the colorful 


lives of Marlowe, Kyd, Chapman, 





Dekker, Jonson and the rest. He can 
find the background information he 
needs conveniently arranged and lu- 
cidly described. Brief bibliographies 
will help him explore any phase of 
the subject. The authors, for instance, 
have deliberately omitted Shake- 
speare, referring the reader to Mr. 
Parrott’s William Shakespeare, a 
Handbook (Scribner, 1934) for the 
greatest of them all. But for those 
who wish to enjoy the ‘peculiar glory 
of Elizabethan drama’ with the mini- 
mum of confusion and the maximum 





of pleasure, this compact volume will 
be a cheerful and ever ready guide. 


Shakespeare and the Nature of Man, 
by Theodore Spencer. Macmillan: 
$2.75. 
fe theatre specialists who have 
discovered with delight that one 
Will Shakespeare wrote highly actable 
scripts for a very practical and lively 
theatre, sometimes forget that the 
poet-playwright also reflected the 
intellectual and aesthetic climate of 
his day and was a seer and a thinker 
as well as a play maker. Theodore 
Spencer in this volume derived from 
his Lowell Lectures (1942) has ap- 
proached Shakespeare and his works 
with this in mind, taking up in turn 
‘the historical — the intellectual and 
emotional — background which the 
artist was able to use; . . . the craft, 
the artistic medium, which he em- 
ployed; and . . . the final product in 
relation to what we believe to be 
true of human experience as a whole.’ 
It is an impressive undertaking and 
the results are challenging, bringing 
Mediaevaland Renaissance philosophy 
and Elizabethan drama into focus in 
the flame of Shakespeare’s genius. 
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LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 
in manuscript form. 


Write forinformation ®@ 
PLAY BUREAU 
Pasadena Playhouse Association 


33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif, 








ARGENTINA 


By André Levinson 
A STUDY IN SPANISH DANCING 
Just a Few Copies Left 


40 Illustrations Price: $10.00 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
40 East 49th Street New York, N. Y. 
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MAJOR FOREIGN DIALECTS 
QUICKLY, EASILY, AUTHENTICALLY 
For Radio, & Schoen 


LOU HOLTZ 
“I never thought that anyone would be able, 
in black and white, to show how to use any 
dialects. But here it is before your very eyes.” 
THERESA HELBURN 


“...the only book of its kind...very helpful to 
dramatic schools, actors, and writers of plays, 
radio scripts and other fictional material.” 


ALEXANDER KORDA 


“...material is authentic; treatment is 
ious...p ion readily gr d...indisp 
sable to the script writer, director and actor.” 
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SPECIAL SALE OF BACK NUMBERS 
May 20-July 20: To Clear Our Stockroom 


SINGLE ISSUES—COMPLETE VOLUMES 
of 


THEATRE ARTS 


Reductions of 20 to 50 percent depending on the rarity of the issues. 


For twenty-six years we have tried to retain copies 
of each issue for readers, new and old, who wanted 
to complete their files. Now we must compress our 
stockroom space; so we offer you the opportunity 
to buy the following at greatly reduced prices: 


1) Single copies of many valuable issues. 


2) A few complete sets of Theatre Arts Monthly 
(1924-1942) 


3) A few nearly complete sets of Theatre Arts 
Quarterly (1916-1923). (We can put you on 
the waiting list for the missing issues, if and 
when we find them). 


4) 19 (out of 26) volumes—sold singly or in 
groups. 


5) A few complete sets of the 19 Tributary 
Theatre Issues. 


6) Special Issues. (For subjects see next column). 


Send us a list of what issues you need to complete 
your files and let us quote the special prices for this 
sale. (No Exchanges) 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street 
New York, New York 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 
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Our Theatre Backgrounds 


What the Moderns Have Done 
to Shakespeare 


The Dance 

Puppet Issue 

Motion Picture Issue (No. 1) 
The Circus 

Adolphe Appia 


Dramatic Arts of the American 
Indian 


American National Theatre 
Lope de Vega—300 Years After 
Theatre in Bali 


The Soviet Theatre Speaks for 
Itself 


The World in the Mirror of the 
Theatre ‘ 


Theatre in Mexico 

In the Service of Comedy 
South American Issue 
Swedish National Theatre 
Theatre Dance in America 
Plays and Players, 1916-1941 
Motion Picture Issue (No. 2) 


The Negro in the American 
Theatre 


A Scriptwriter’s Sample Book 
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